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Summary rel 2011-No. 116 

State policies and procedures on 
response to intervention in the 
Midwest Region 



Based on a review of state documents 
and interviews with state and local 
officials in six Midwest Region states, 
this qualitative study describes state 
education agency policy development 
and planning for response to interven- 
tion approaches to instruction. It also 
looks at the support provided to districts 
and schools implementing response to 
intervention. 

Response to intervention is the practice of 
providing high-quality core instruction based 
on students’ needs, using data and progress 
monitoring to provide increasingly intensive 
educational interventions in a timely manner 
for students who struggle in core instruc- 
tion (National Association of State Directors 
of Special Education 2005; National High 
School Center, National Center on Response to 
Intervention, and Center on Instruction 2010). 
It has garnered much interest among policy- 
makers, researchers, and educators, both as 
a promising approach to improving student 
academic achievement and as an alternative 
means of identifying students for special edu- 
cation services. Since the 2004 reauthorization 
of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act, which requires states to permit the use of 
response to intervention in evaluating student 
eligibility for special education, states have 
become increasingly interested in supporting, 



and in some cases mandating, this approach. 
However, few studies have been conducted 
on state-level response to intervention policy, 
planning, or support. 

This report provides detailed information for 
state, district, and school education leaders 
and policymakers on the status of response 
to intervention in six Midwest Region states: 
Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin (Indiana declined to participate be- 
cause its guidance on response to intervention 
was in development at the time of data collec- 
tion, September 2009-March 2010). 

Using a voluntary sample of six Midwest Re- 
gion states, the study examines two research 
questions: 

• What do the six states report about their 
interest in and planning and policy devel- 
opment for response to intervention? 

• How and to what extent are the six states 
supporting response to intervention? 

The following are the key findings: 

• Interest in response to intervention was 
driven initially by the special education 
departments in each state, but state-level 
discussions of response to intervention are 
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now a collaborative effort between general 
and special education departments. Inter- 
views with state and local officials indicate 
that response to intervention is viewed as 
a vehicle for improving education for all 
students and informing decisions about 
eligibility for special education. 

• Three states (Illinois, Michigan, and 
Minnesota) used pilot projects to plan for 
response to intervention. 

• Planning by state education agencies often 
involved partnerships with response to 
intervention content experts and orga- 
nizations such as the National Center on 
Response to Intervention and the State 
Implementation and Scaling-up Evidence- 
based Practices Center. 

• One state (Illinois) requires the use of 
response to intervention in general educa- 
tion with all students. Another state (Iowa) 
requires its use to determine eligibility for 
special education; Illinois planned to do so 
in the 2010/11 school year. 

• All state respondents emphasized the 
importance of allowing districts the flex- 
ibility to tailor implementation of response 
to intervention to their needs. 

• Response to intervention is connected 
to other state initiatives in all six states. 
Officials in four states (Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, and Minnesota) reported 
that response to intervention is re- 
lated to Reading First. All six states 
offer general guidance to districts and 
schools on what response to intervention 
typically entails. Four states (Illinois, 



Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin) have 
formulated initiatives guiding district 
implementation. 

• Of the four states with response to in- 
tervention initiatives, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Michigan promote a three-tiered model 
(in which tier 1 provides evidence-based 
instruction for all students, tier 2 provides 
specialized group instruction for students 
who fail to make progress in tier 1, and 
tier 3 provides specialized intensive indi- 
vidualized instruction). Wisconsin’s model 
includes two tiers. All four models are de- 
signed for use in grades K-12 for behavior 
and reading. The models in Illinois, Iowa 
and Wisconsin can also be used with other 
subjects. Wisconsin’s model is used for 
students who exceed as well as students 
who fail to meet benchmarks. 

• In all four states with response to inter- 
vention initiatives, implementation deci- 
sions — such as selecting interventions and 
designating staff roles — are left largely to 
districts and schools. 

• To support implementation of response to 
intervention, all six states provide profes- 
sional development to districts, often with 
the assistance of intermediate regional 
education agencies. 

• The most common sources of funding for 
response to intervention initiatives are In- 
dividuals with Disabilities Education Act 
Part B funds (Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin); early intervention funds 
(Iowa, Michigan, and Minnesota); and 
state funds (Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Ohio). 
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• All states have collected or are collecting 
data on the extent to which response to in- 
tervention is being implemented. One state 
(Michigan) has collected outcome data. 

• Officials in three states (Illinois, Iowa, and 
Minnesota) mentioned that measuring 
fidelity of implementation is a challenge, 
especially because of the implementation 
flexibility given to districts. 

While two states require the use of response 
to intervention (Illinois, in general education 
with all students, and Iowa for special edu- 
cation eligibility), all six states in the study 
support district implementation of response 
to intervention by providing general guid- 
ance on what it entails. State officials generally 
acknowledged the importance of maintaining 
district flexibility and local control. State and 
district officials indicated that state response 
to intervention models serve as a resource for 
districts and schools rather than a prescribed 
approach. States also support districts with 



professional development, technical assistance, 
and funding. 

This study adds to the limited research on 
state-level response to intervention policy and 
practice. It provides a better understanding of 
policy development and implementation sup- 
ports in the Midwest Region states and offers 
examples of response to intervention practices 
for states nationwide. 

The findings are limited by the small number 
of interviews conducted — one per state and 
one per local district — and cannot be general- 
ized beyond the study period, especially as 
state-level policies and supports are continu- 
ally evolving and may have been updated since 
the completion of data collection. The report 
is nevertheless useful, because it maps the six 
states’ orientation to response to intervention 
and the steps each has taken to establish or 
support the approach in practice. 
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Based on a review 
of state documents 
and interviews 
with state and 
local officials 
in six Midwest 
Region states, this 
qualitative study 
describes state 
education agency 
policy development 
and planning 
for response to 
intervention 
approaches to 
instruction. It 
also looks at 
support provided 
to districts 
and schools 
implementing 
response to 
intervention. 



WHY THIS STUDY? 

Response to intervention is rapidly emerging as 
a promising reform strategy generating strong 
interest at state and local levels and across the 
education research and development community. 
This study responds to changes in response to 
intervention practice, specifically, the strength- 
ening of federal policy that encourages the use 
of data-based decisionmaking systems, greater 
integration of special and general education to 
address the multiple needs of struggling students, 
and inquiries from educators and state policy- 
makers on how states are approaching response 
to intervention. The study examines the status 
of response to intervention in six states in the 
Regional Educational Laboratory (REL) Midwest 
Region (Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 

Ohio, and Wisconsin) focusing on state education 
agency interests, policy development, and support 
to districts and schools. 

Policymakers and practitioners in the Midwest 
Region want to know how states are supporting 
response to intervention. Attendees at the Midwest 
Public Policy Institute at the Midwest Leadership 
Summit on response to intervention, in Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, in September 2008, approached 
REL Midwest representatives about how to access 
response to intervention research, with particular 
interest in surveys of state policies and proce- 
dures. During a question and answer session, state 
legislators asked the presenters for ideas on how to 
support response to intervention at the state level. 
This study responds to that request. 



What is response to intervention? 

Response to intervention is a multitier preven- 
tion framework for delivering education re- 
sources in which teachers implement evidence- 
based instruction with fidelity, regularly assess 
students to gauge academic progress, and 
continually adjust instruction to meet students’ 
needs (National Association of State Directors 
of Special Education 2005; Vaughn and Fuchs 
2003). The federally funded National Center on 
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STATE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES ON RESPONSE TO INTERVENTION IN THE MIDWEST REGION 



Response to Intervention (2010a, p. 2) defines 
response to intervention as: 

integrating] assessment and intervention 
within a multilevel prevention system to 
maximize student achievement and to re- 
duce behavior problems. With [response to 
intervention], schools use data to identify 
students at risk for poor learning out- 
comes, monitor student progress, provide 
evidence-based interventions, and adjust 
the intensity and nature of those interven- 
tions depending on a student’s responsive- 
ness, and identify students with learning 
disabilities. 



a process for identifying students with learn- 
ing disabilities. The traditional referral-based 
process for helping students with special needs 
has been criticized as a “wait to fail” ap- 
proach — one that identifies students only after 
they have fallen behind academically (Fletcher 
et al. 2002). The monitoring and interventions 
provided through the response to intervention 
process can reduce the number of special educa- 
tion referrals (Kame’enui 2007), and the data 
collected can inform the referrals that do occur. 
Because response to intervention is used in both 
identifying and supporting struggling learners, 
it bridges general and special education, which 
are often disconnected. 



The most common framework for response to in- 
tervention systems includes three tiers (Compton 
et al. 2006; Davis, Lindo, and Compton 2007; Mar- 
ston 2005), which the National Research Center on 
Learning Disabilities (2005) describes as follows: 

• Tier 1: Evidence-based instruction provided 
to all students in the general education 
classroom. Student progress is continually 
monitored. 



• Tier 2: Small-group supplemental instruc- 
tion provided to students who fail to make 
adequate progress in the general classroom. 
Programs and strategies are designed to 
supplement tier 1 instruction. 



In response to recent 
changes in federal 
special education 
laws and the 2004 
reauthorization of 
the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education 
Act, interest in response 
to intervention has been 
growing in districts and 
schools as well as in the 
research community 



• Tier 3: Specialized and indi- 
vidualized intensive instruc- 
tion provided to students who 
are not responding to tier 2 
interventions. 

In addition to serving as a 
framework for the strategic 
delivery of evidence-based 
instruction and interventions 
that can accelerate learning for 
all students (Johnson, Mellard, 
and Byrd 2006), response to 
intervention can function as 



Policy context 

In response to recent changes in federal special 
education laws, interest in response to interven- 
tion has been growing in districts and schools as 
well as in the research community. Interest was 
further fueled by the 2004 reauthorization of the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act and 
its regulations, which require states to allow “the 
use of a process based on the child’s response to 
scientific, research-based intervention” — that is, 
response to intervention — in identifying specific 
learning disabilities (Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act regulations §300.307). Districts 
may also use a portion of federal special educa- 
tion funds to support “early intervening ser- 
vices” such as response to intervention programs 
(Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
regulations §300.226). As a result of the act and 
its regulations, most states have proposed or final- 
ized changes to their special education laws on 
determining specific learning disabilities (Zirkel 
and Krohn 2008). 

States are increasingly interested in supporting — 
and in some cases mandating — the use of response 
to intervention. Some state education agencies 
have supported response to intervention-like ini- 
tiatives at the state level (Griffiths and Tilly 2007). 
Twelve states have developed policies requiring 
the use of response to intervention to determine 
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eligibility for special education services (Zirkel 
and Thomas 2010). 

A qualitative study of six states in the Southeast 
Region that adopted response to intervention 
(Sawyer, Holland, and Detgen 2008) identifies four 
main reasons for doing so: 

• To reduce the disproportionate representation 
of racial/ethnic minority students in special 
education. 

• To better integrate general and special 
education. 

• To boost achievement for all students. 

• To assist in identifying students with learning 
disabilities. 

The National Association of State Directors of 
Special Education (2005, p. 37) recommends 
that each state education agency “provide active 
leadership across general and special educa- 
tion” and “examine its current infrastructure 
to align, expand, and/or enhance the support 
it will provide for Local Education Agencies 
(LEAs) that are implementing response to 
intervention systems.” Studies of state policies 
and practices find that many states are fulfilling 
this role for response to intervention by sup- 
porting district implementation through such 
mechanisms as formulating a state initiative, 
allocating funds, disseminating general infor- 
mation, and providing technical assistance and 
professional development (Sawyer, Holland, and 
Detgen 2008; Harr-Robbins, Shambaugh, and 
Parrish 2009). 

State education agencies often allow districts flex- 
ibility in making decisions on implementing re- 
sponse to intervention (Hoover et al. 2008; Sawyer, 
Holland, and Detgen 2008; Stepanek and Peix- 
otto 2009). In the REL Southeast and Northwest 
Regions, for example, many states allow districts 
to select their own tools and interventions for 
response to intervention initiatives, to set criteria 



for moving between tiers, and to determine the 
specifics of monitoring progress (Sawyer, Holland, 
and Detgen 2008; Stepanek and Peixotto 2009). 
Critics of response to intervention, particularly 
of broad state policies, cite the strain local imple- 
mentation could place on a district’s or school’s 
resources while raising issues of inconsistency 
and lack of fidelity (Gerber 2005; Mastropieri and 
Scruggs 2005). 

Research on the state role in response to interven- 
tion is limited (Harr-Robins, Shambaugh, and 
Parrish 2009; Sawyer, Holland, and Detgen 2008); 
no studies of the status of response to interven- 
tion policy or implementation supports have been 
conducted in the Midwest Region. This study 
provides an overview of the status of response 
to intervention in six Midwest Region states. It 
describes why state education agencies have con- 
sidered adopting response to intervention, docu- 
ments state policy development and planning, 
and identifies how states are supporting district 
implementation. 



Research questions 



The study examined two research questions using 
a voluntary sample of six Midwest region states: 



What do the six states report about their 
interest in and planning and policy develop- 
ment for response to 
intervention? 



• How and to what ex- 
tent are the six states 
supporting response 
to intervention? 

The methodology used 
in the study is briefly 
described in box 1 
and covered in detail 
in appendix A. Box 2 
defines some of the 
key terms used in the 
report. 



This study provides 
an overview of the 
status of response to 
intervention in six states 
in the Midwest Region. 

It describes why state 
education agencies have 
considered adopting 
response to intervention, 
documenting state 
policy development and 
planning, and identifying 
how states are supporting 
district implementation 
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STATE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES ON RESPONSE TO INTERVENTION IN THE MIDWEST REGION 



BOX 1 

Research methods 

This qualitative study consisted of a 
document search on response to in- 
tervention and interviews with state 
officials in six of the seven Midwest 
Region states (Indiana did not par- 
ticipate because the state department 
of education was developing policy 
and did not want to share informa- 
tion prematurely). 

Data collection. A document review 
to identify any response to interven- 
tion policies or guidance in place 
and to collect detailed information 
on state models and procedures was 
conducted for each state between 
September 2009 and February 2010 
(for a summary of the background 
search on response to intervention, 
see appendix B; for a copy of the pro- 
tocol used for the document review, 
see appendix C). Three researchers 
conducted online searches using the 
key words “response to intervention,” 
“tiered intervention,” and “RTF on 
each state department of education’s 
website. The researchers reviewed 
each document identified using 
11 questions based on categories 
of importance, as identified in the 
response to intervention literature, 



and then produced document review 
summaries. 

State officials were interviewed be- 
tween December 2009 and February 
2010. Interviews of 50-90 minutes, 
conducted by telephone with one state 
official for each state, used a semi- 
structured protocol with open-ended 
questions (see appendix D). The inter- 
views collected detailed information 
on states’ experiences with response 
to intervention, planning initiatives, 
and policy development. They also 
allowed the researchers to verify the 
information obtained through docu- 
ment searches. Interviews covered the 
history of response to intervention 
and the factors that motivated the 
state to consider adopting it, how the 
policy was developed, planning and 
infrastructure, the model used, pro- 
fessional development and technical 
assistance, measurement of outcomes, 
and supports and barriers. 

Local officials were interviewed 
during February-March 2010. These 
60- to 90-minute interviews were also 
conducted by telephone using a semi- 
structured protocol with open-ended 
questions (see appendix E). The pur- 
pose of the interviews was to learn 
how one school district in each state 



BOX 2 

Key terms 

Adequate yearly progress. A statewide 
accountability system, mandated by 
the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, 
that requires each state to ensure that 
all schools and districts meet criteria 
for improvement each year as defined 



by states and approved by the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Curriculum-based measurement. The 
use of tools for measuring student 
competency and progress in read- 
ing fluency, spelling, mathematics, 
and written language that signal the 
teacher or school to revise strategies 



adopted and implemented response 
to intervention. 

Data analysis. The analytic frame- 
work for the study is based on the 
literature on developing and imple- 
menting response to intervention at 
the state and local level. The 2005 
report by the National Association of 
State Directors of Special Education 
presents considerations for policy 
and implementation. Three Regional 
Educational Laboratory reports ex- 
amine state response to intervention 
policies and models — in the North- 
west (Stepanek and Peixotto 2009), 
West (Harr-Robins, Shambaugh, and 
Parrish 2009), and Southeast (Sawyer, 
Holland, and Detgen 2008) Regions. 

For this study, researchers identified 
what was common to the policies, 
models, and supports in other regions 
and designed the research questions, 
interview protocols, and report around 
these commonalities. They coded and 
summarized the interviews, using a 
system described in appendix A. To 
ensure that the summaries were accu- 
rate, they sent state and local officials 
the sections of the report that related 
to their state or district and asked for 
comments. (For a full description of 
the research methods, see appendix A.) 

or programs. Curriculum-based 
measurement is a distinctive form of 
curriculum-based assessment because 
of two additional properties: each 
curriculum-based measurement test 
is an alternate form of equivalent 
difficulty, and curriculum-based mea- 
surement is standardized, with well 
documented reliability and validity. 
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BOX 2 (CONTINUED) 

Key terms 

Decision rules. Rules necessary for 
determining expected or inadequate 
response to intervention. These rules 
take into consideration the expected 
level of achievement of a student’s 
peer group, the target for a student, 
movement toward the target, and the 
trajectory of improvement or lack 
thereof. 

Differentiated instruction. The pro- 
cess of designing lesson plans that 
meet the needs of the range of learn- 
ers. Such planning includes learn- 
ing objectives, grouping practices, 
teaching methods, varied assign- 
ments, and varied materials chosen 
based on student skill levels, interest 
levels, and learning preferences. 
Differentiated instruction focuses 
on instructional strategies, instruc- 
tional groupings, and an array of 
materials. 

Disproportionality. The over- or 
underrepresentation of culturally, 
ethnically, linguistically, or racially 
diverse groups of students in spe- 
cial education, restrictive learning 
environments, or school disciplinary 
actions (such as suspensions and 
expulsions). 

Evidence-based practice and instruc- 
tion. Educational practices and 
instructional strategies that are sup- 
ported by relevant scientific research 
studies. 

Fidelity of implementation. The 
consistent and accurate implementa- 
tion of an intervention, program, or 
curriculum according to research 
findings, developers’ specifications, 



or both. Five common aspects of 
fidelity include adherence, exposure, 
program differentiation, student re- 
sponsiveness, and quality of delivery 

IQ- achievement discrepancy. Dif- 
ference between scores on a norm- 
referenced intelligence test and a 
norm-referenced achievement test. 

Learning disability/specific learn- 
ing disability. The Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act of 2004 
defines a learning disability/specific 
learning disability in the following 
manner: The child does not achieve 
adequately for the child’s age or 
meet state-approved grade-level 
standards in one or more of the fol- 
lowing areas, when provided with 
learning experiences and instruc- 
tion appropriate for the child’s 
age or state-approved grade-level 
standards: oral expression, listening 
comprehension, written expression, 
basic reading skill, reading fluency 
skills, reading comprehension, 
mathematics calculation, and math- 
ematics problem solving. 

Positive behavioral interventions and 
supports. The teaching and reinforc- 
ing of appropriate behaviors, based 
on a problem-solving model, to 
prevent inappropriate behavior. 

Probe. A brief, skill-specific assess- 
ment to determine student progress. 

Problem-solving model. An approach, 
used in schools for more than two 
decades, that uses interventions, 
selected by a team, that target each 
student’s individual needs. 



Progress monitoring. A scientifi- 
cally based practice used to assess 
students’ academic performance 
and evaluate the effectiveness of 
instruction. Progress monitoring 
can be implemented with individual 
students or an entire class. The term 
also refers to the process used to 
monitor implementation of specific 
interventions. 

Standard protocol model. An ap- 
proach that uses one consistent inter- 
vention, selected by the school, that 
can address multiple students’ needs. 

Tiered model. A common framework 
of multiple tiers that delineate levels 
of instructional interventions based 
on student skill needs. 

Universal screening. Screening, 
typically brief, of all students at a 
grade level conducted as a first stage 
within a process to identify or predict 
students who may be at risk for poor 
learning outcomes. It is followed 
by additional testing or short-term 
progress monitoring to corroborate 
students’ risk status. 

Source: For adequate yearly progress, 
IQ-achievement discrepancy, learning 
disability/specific learning disability, and 
progress monitoring, RTI Action Network 
(2010a); for decision rules, Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act Partnership 
(2007); for positive behavioral interven- 
tions and supports, OSEP Technical 
Assistance Center on Positive Behavioral 
Interventions and Supports (2010); for 
problem-solving model, progress monitor- 
ing, and standard protocol model, IRIS 
Center (2007). All other definitions are from 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
Partnership (2010). 
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STATE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES ON RESPONSE TO INTERVENTION IN THE MIDWEST REGION 



All six states in this study 
considered response to 
intervention to promote 
the achievement of all 
students, to identify 
students eligible for 
special education, or both 



STUDY FINDINGS 

This study of the status of response 
to intervention in six Midwest Re- 
gion states examined the interest 
expressed by their state education 
agencies and state policy develop- 
ment, planning, and support to 
districts. 



Overview of findings 



information on response to intervention rather 
than to prescribe how it should be imple- 
mented. Four states (Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin) have formulated state models 
or plans. These plans allow districts flexibility 
in implementing response to intervention to 
meet their needs and resources. Officials in Il- 
linois, Iowa, and Ohio are seeking technical as- 
sistance on measuring the impacts of response 
to intervention when district implementation 
varies across the state. 



Overall, the study found the following: 

• State interest in response to intervention. All 
six states in this study had considered the 
use of response to intervention as a way to 
promote the achievement of all students, as 
a way to identify students eligible for spe- 
cial education, or both. The states were also 
motivated by their experience with response 
to intervention. 

• Policy development. One state (Illinois) 
requires the use of response to intervention in 
general education. One state (Iowa) requires 
its use in identifying specific learning dis- 
abilities; another (Illinois) will require its use 
for this purpose in 2010/11. All but one state 
(Iowa) also allow use of an IQ-achievement 
discrepancy model (see box 2). 

• Planning. Although response to intervention 
is slightly more prevalent in special education 
than in general education policy, all six state 
officials interviewed emphasized that it is a 
general education initiative. State-level plan- 
ning and discussion of response to interven- 
tion have been a collaborative effort by general 
and special education departments. 

• Support from state education agencies. All six 
states offer guidance to districts and schools 
on what a response to intervention model 
looks like and involves. All six states provide 
professional development and technical assis- 
tance to districts and schools in order to share 



Some of the study findings match at least one 
of the previous REL reports on response to 
intervention: 

• The desire to promote achievement among 
all students was a motivating factor in the 
Midwest Region. Studies of the West Region 
(Harr-Robins, Shambaugh, and Parrish 2009) 
and the Northwest Region (Stepanek and 
Peixotto 2009) concluded that states concep- 
tualized response to intervention as a frame- 
work to guide overall school improvement. 

• Only a small number of states in the REL 
studies mandate the use of response to inter- 
vention in general education. These include 
one state in the Midwest Region (Illinois), one 
in the Southeast Region (Sawyer, Holland, 
and Detgen 2008), and one in the Northwest 
Region (Stepanek and Peixotto 2009). Only the 
study of four West Region states and five ad- 
ditional states (Harr-Robins, Shambaugh, and 
Parrish 2009) found a substantial number of 
states (seven) that require response to inter- 
vention in general education. 

• Only a few states mandate the use of response 
to intervention for determining eligibility 
for special education. Of the six states, only 
Iowa does so. Similarly, the other REL studies 
found no more than two states per region that 
required such use. 

• States in the Midwest Region did not pre- 
scribe how response to intervention should be 
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implemented at the local level. This finding is 
in line with that of the Southeast Region study 
(Sawyer, Holland, and Detgen 2008). 



What do six Midwest Region states report 
about their interest in and planning and policy 
development for response to intervention? 

Results of the descriptive analysis are presented 
here; detailed state profiles are in appendix F. 

Reported reasons for adopting, introducing, or con- 
sidering response to intervention. The reasons of- 
ficials adopted, introduced, or considered response 
to intervention varied across states (table 1). 

Officials in three states (Illinois, Michigan, and 
Minnesota) cited the desire to improve achieve- 
ment among all students. Education agency lead- 
ers in Illinois believed that promoting response 
to intervention broadly would benefit all students 
in the state. In 2006, Minnesota established eight 
pilot sites to study the variety of district response 
to intervention models and the impact of those 



models on student achievement. The impetus for 
developing the response to intervention initiative 
in Michigan was to improve services to all stu- 
dents through a multitiered model of support. 

Two states (Iowa and Wisconsin) mentioned that 
their interest in response to intervention stemmed 
from discussions about how to improve the 
process for identifying students with disabilities. 
The Iowa state official interviewed mentioned 
reconsidering the IQ-achievement discrepancy 
approach to determine eligibility for special 
education after the 2004 President’s Commission 
on Excellence in Special Education report (Ken- 
nedy 2004) criticized its use. The state then began 
searching for a more proactive method to identify 
struggling students. Wisconsin was prompted to 
consider response to intervention as a result of the 
2004 federal Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act, which allows local education agencies to 
use an evaluation procedure to establish whether 
a child responds to scientific, research-based 
intervention as part of the process of determining 
eligibility for special education. 



TABLE 1 

Goals and factors motivating interest in response to intervention in six Midwest Region states, 2009/10 



State 


Main reason/factor 


Illinois 




To improve student achievement 

To build on experience with problem-solving model 


Iowa 




To assist struggling students 

To improve the process for identifying students with disabilities 

To address criticism of the IQ-achievement discrepancy approach in the report of the President's 
Commission on Excellence in Special Education (Kennedy 2004) 

To build on experience with problem-solving model 


Michigan 




To improve student achievement 


Minnesota 




To improve student achievement 

To promote critical features based on the Common Principles of Effective Practice initiative, which is 
based on principles from dropout prevention, positive behavioral interventions and supports, response to 
intervention, and Reading First 

To build on experience with problem-solving model 


Ohio 




To promote the use of a data-based decisionmaking 


Wisconsin 




To improve the process for identifying students with disabilities 

To address the requirements of the 2004 Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 

To address achievement gaps 



Source: Authors' analysis based on interviews with state officials. 
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In discussing planning for 
response to intervention, 
state officials mentioned 
collaboration between 
general and special 
education departments, 
the responsibilities 
of state education 
agency departments, 
pilot projects, and 
state education 
agency partners 



Three states (Illinois, Iowa and 
Minnesota) cited experience with 
problem-solving models. In Illinois 
the state education agency wanted 
to expand on the problem-solving 
process used in five pilot sites. Iowa 
has used a problem-solving model 
statewide. In Minnesota a num- 
ber of districts have considerable 
experience with a problem-solving 
model. Discussions about response 
to intervention in these states drew 
in part on that experience. 



Initial and ongoing planning related to response 
to intervention In discussing initial and ongoing 
planning for response to intervention, state offi- 
cials mentioned collaboration between general and 
special education departments, the responsibili- 
ties of state education agency departments, pilot 
projects, and state education agency partners. 



intervention models, and discuss state needs. In 
Wisconsin, stakeholders across education de- 
partments worked together to define response to 
intervention for the state. 

Experience with response to intervention initia- 
tives compelled two states, Illinois and Ohio, to 
work collaboratively across departments. Illi- 
nois embarked on a five-year pilot project — the 
Alliance for School-based Problem-solving 
and Intervention Resources in Education 
(ASPIRE) — in 2006, housed primarily in the 
special education department. In 2007, the Illinois 
State Board of Education decided that the program 
should not be primarily a special education effort 
and that more departments needed to be involved 
for the program to be a true response to interven- 
tion initiative. The state’s curriculum and instruc- 
tion division began working with the special 
education services division; other divisions in the 
state education agency became involved over time. 



Collaboration between general and special edu- 
cation departments. In all six states, the initial 
interest in response to intervention came from 
special education departments, but response to 
intervention is now being considered as a general 
education initiative. Officials emphasized the 
importance of framing response to intervention as 
an approach for all students. In Iowa, the special 
education department involved the general educa- 
tion department and other educators in response 
to intervention planning in order to include 
different perspectives. The Iowa Department of 
Education agency decided to call the state’s tiered 
intervention model Instructional Decision Mak- 
ing, because staff believed that calling it response 
to intervention would give the impression that it 
was a special education effort. The Minnesota state 
official emphasized the importance of obtaining 
buy-in from both the general and special educa- 
tion departments. 

Three states (Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin) began 
initial collaborative planning by creating a cross- 
divisional committee, or stakeholder group, to 
review the research, consider different response to 



In Ohio, a previous response to intervention initia- 
tive, the Ohio Integrated Systems Model, was sup- 
ported by Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act Part B funds (federal funding designed to help 
state education agencies ensure that children with 
disabilities have access to a free appropriate public 
education). Although the model’s purpose was to 
improve outcomes for all students, many districts 
viewed it as a special education initiative. The state 
decided to redesign the initiative to promote a 
system that was clearly intended to benefit all stu- 
dents. The current initiative — the Ohio Improve- 
ment Process, a joint venture between general 
and special education— is a broad approach to 
school improvement that incorporates data-based 
decisionmaking. (The state intentionally decided 
not to focus only on response to intervention or to 
call the new initiative response to intervention.) 

Department responsibilities in planning. In all six 
states, initial discussion of response to interven- 
tion was led by special education departments. 
Over time, responsibility was transferred to gen- 
eral education or shared between the two depart- 
ments (table 2). 
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TABLE 2 

Division of planning responsibilities for response to intervention in six Midwest Region states, 2009/10 





Lead department 




State 


General 

education 


Special 

education 


Divisions and services involved 


Illinois 


✓ 




Curriculum and Instruction Division 
Special Education Services 


Iowa 


✓ 


✓ 


Bureau ofTeaching and Learning Services 
Bureau of Student and Family Support Services 


Michigan 


✓ 


✓ 


Office of School Improvement 

Office of Special Education and Early Intervention Services 


Minnesota 


✓ 


✓ 


Special Education Policy Division 
Cross-Divisional Group 


Ohio 


✓ 




Office for Exceptional Children 
Center for School Improvement 


Wisconsin 


✓ 


✓ 


Content and Learning Team 
Special Education Team 



Note: Ohio and Minnesota are not promoting response to intervention as a state initiative. They are included here because discussions about response to 
intervention involve both departments. 

Sources: Authors' analysis based on document review and interviews with state officials. 



When asked to define the roles and responsibilities 
of various divisions in response to intervention 
planning, none of the state officials could isolate 
specific roles. Officials in five of six states (all 
except Ohio) mentioned the formation of a leader- 
ship team or work group, including representatives 
from various divisions within the state education 
agency to research and discuss response to inter- 
vention. Illinois formed a stakeholder group with 
representation from teachers unions, professional 
organizations, advocacy groups, the parents’ ini- 
tiative group, and regional offices of education. 

On challenges associated with cross-departmen- 
tal collaboration, officials in two states (Iowa 
and Wisconsin) reported difficulties ensuring 
communication and consistently defining terms 
related to response to intervention. The Iowa offi- 
cial mentioned that general and special educators 
have different definitions of formative assessment 
(assessing students’ abilities and making associ- 
ated adjustments to instruction). The Wisconsin 
state education official reported that communica- 
tion styles vary across departments and divi- 
sions. In providing guidance to stakeholders, 
the special education or Title I team tends to use 



terms from federal education legislation, whereas 
the content and learning team and others rarely 
do. The officials from both states noted a continu- 
ing effort to work on communication between 
departments. 

Pilot projects. Three states (Illinois, Michigan, and 
Minnesota) have established pilot sites to assist 
with initial or ongoing planning for response to 
intervention: 

• The Illinois ASPIRE initiative was a pilot 
project based in five schools across the state. 
The pilot laid the groundwork for interest in 
response to intervention. When educators saw 
the approach working with struggling stu- 
dents, they wanted to expand it to all students 
and develop a broad policy statement. 

• Michigan established a model demonstration 
project of academic and behavior supports in 
four schools. This work familiarized Depart- 
ment of Education staff with the principles 
and research supporting response to interven- 
tion in both reading and positive behavioral 
interventions and supports. 
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• Minnesota established eight pilot sites in 
2006 to study critical features of response 
to intervention. The Minnesota Department 
of Education offered seed money to study 
implementation and the effect of the dis- 
tricts’ problem-solving models on student 
achievement. The state continues to work 
with these sites and has developed a com- 
munity of practice that has expanded to 40 
sites. 1 Lessons learned by implementers are 
used to inform policymaking and technical 
assistance. 

State education agency partners. State officials 
reported working with consultants or content area 
experts, university staff, and other organizations. 
Four states (Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and Minne- 
sota) relied on content area experts in planning for 
response to intervention (table 3). All four worked 
with experts in positive behavioral interventions 
and supports. Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota also 
worked with content experts in reading, and Il- 
linois and Iowa worked with content experts in 
mathematics. Minnesota worked with experts 
in implementing response to intervention and 
systemic change initiatives. These content ex- 
perts assisted states by providing guidance and 
by speaking to department staff. This contact 
informed state-level decisionmakers and increased 
buy-in. 



Three states (Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota) 
have worked with the State Implementation and 
Scaling up of Evidence-based Practices (SISEP) 
Center on response to intervention as part of this 
work: 2 

• Illinois drew on SISEP’s expertise in scaling 
up response to intervention across the state. 

• Michigan received a SISEP grant to expand 
its response to intervention initiative, the 
Michigan Integrated Behavior and Learning 
Support Initiative (MiBLSi), which had been 
under way for five years. The state request for 
proposal for an Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act Mandated Activities Project 
grant included requests for a model that 
would promote research on positive behav- 
ioral interventions and supports and for a 
reading model in line with the recommenda- 
tions of the National Reading Panel (National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Develop- 
ment 2000) — a federal panel convened in the 
late 1990s to assess the effectiveness of differ- 
ent instructional approaches in reading — and 
Reading First. 3 

• Minnesota has developed a framework that 
incorporates common principles of effective 
practice. The principles were synthesized from 



TABLE 3 

Partners in planning for response to intervention in six Midwest Region states, 2009/10 



State 


Consultants/ 
content area 
experts 3 


Scaling up of 
Evidence-based 
Practices Center 


National Center 
on Response to 
Intervention 


University 

staff 


Technical 

assistance 

comprehensive 

center 


Illinois 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


Iowa 


✓ 




✓ 






Michigan 


✓ 


✓ 








Minnesota 


✓ 


✓ 






✓ 


Ohio 








✓ 




Wisconsin 






✓ 




✓ 



a. Illinois and Iowa involved experts in positive behavioral interventions and supports, reading, and mathematics. Michigan involved experts in positive 
behavioral interventions and supports. Minnesota involved experts in positive behavioral interventions and supports, reading, and implementation of 
response to intervention and systematic change initiatives. 

Source: Authors' analysis based on interviews with state officials. 
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the critical features of several early intervention 
and prevention initiatives, including positive 
behavioral interventions and supports, re- 
sponse to intervention, the Reading First school 
change model, and state implementation of 
scaling-up of evidence-based practices. Among 
the key components of the Common Principles 
of Effective Practice initiative are evidence- 
based practices, data-driven decisionmaking, 
and tiered levels of support that accelerate the 
learning of all students. These principles are 
being infused into technical assistance activi- 
ties carried out across the state. 



Interventions and 
Supports. 



Five of the six states in 
this study do not require 
the use of response 
to intervention in 



general education 



State response to interven- 
tion policy: development 
and considerations. This 
section discusses policy 

issues on the use of response to intervention in the 
determination of eligibility for special education 
and in general education. It describes whether 
and how the six states in the study have con- 
nected response to intervention to similar existing 
initiatives. 



Other partners in response to intervention plan- 
ning include the following: 

The National Center on Response to Interven- 
tion, which provides technical assistance to states 
and districts in implementing proven response to 
intervention models, is assisting Iowa and Wis- 
consin. Iowa has received support from the center, 
and state education staff in Wisconsin will receive 
technical assistance. 

• Local universities have assisted two states. In 
Illinois university staff evaluated the state’s 
pilot project. In Ohio university professors 
are working with state staff to standardize 
the presentation of response to intervention 
information in their preservice, inservice, and 
professional development for teachers. 

• Federally funded centers are assisting Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin with response to 
intervention guidance, materials, or both. All 
three states have worked with their regional 
comprehensive center — technical assistance 
centers that help schools and districts close 
achievement gaps and meet the goals of 

the No Child Left Behind Act. Illinois and 
Wisconsin have worked with the Great Lakes 
West Comprehensive Center, and Minnesota 
has worked with the North Central Com- 
prehensive Center. In addition, Minnesota 
has worked with the Center on Instruc- 
tion and the Center for Positive Behavioral 



Response to intervention policy. Under the Individ- 
uals with Disabilities Education Act of 2004, states 
must permit the use of response to intervention in 
identifying specific learning disabilities and men- 
tion response to intervention in special education 
policy. States may allow or mandate the use of 
response to intervention in place of or in addition 
to an IQ-achievement discrepancy method. Under 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
of 2004 states may no longer require “the use of a 
severe discrepancy between intellectual ability and 
achievement for determining whether a child has a 
specific learning disability” and “must permit the 
use of a process based on the child’s response to 
scientific, research-based intervention.” 

States may require the use of response to interven- 
tion for all students as a schoolwide instruction 
and progress monitoring system rather than solely 
as a data collection method to inform decisions 
about eligibility for special education. Five of the 
six states in this study do not require the use of 
response to intervention in general education (Il- 
linois is the only state that does; table 4). 

All six states have policies permitting the use of 
response to intervention as one method of collect- 
ing data to determine eligibility for special educa- 
tion services. Iowa requires the use of response 
to intervention and prohibits the use of an IQ- 
achievement discrepancy model. (Illinois, which 
requires districts to have response to intervention 
plans for general education, called for the use of 
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TABLE 4 

Response to intervention-related policy in six Midwest Region states, 2009/10 



State 


In general education 


To determine eligibility for special education 


Illinois 


Districts required to have response to intervention 
plan by 1/2009 


Required beginning 2010/11 


Iowa 


Not required 


Required 


Michigan 


Not required 


Permitted, not required 


Minnesota 


Not required 


Permitted, not required 3 


Ohio 


Not required 


Permitted, not required 


Wisconsin 


Not required 


Permitted, not required 



a. One Minnesota statute requires "research-based interventions" before a referral is made for a special education evaluation. Another provides funding to 
districts that provide prevention services as an alternative to special education. Neither statute specifies response to intervention. 

Source: Authors' analysis based on document review and interviews with state officials. 



response to intervention to determine eligibility 
for special education in the 2010/11 academic year). 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin allow the use of IQ-achievement discrepancy 
models. In Minnesota, for example, the official 
explained that districts will probably use a discrep- 
ancy model until the fidelity of response to inter- 
vention models is established. The state is currently 
focused on the quality of implementation; the next 
step will be to consider using response to interven- 
tion for determining eligibility. The state’s response 
to intervention community of practice is working 
to establish implementation standards and the 
criteria for determining when a school is ready 
to exercise its choice to use data from response to 
intervention to determine eligibility for special 
education. In Michigan, where use of response to 
intervention varies by region, the state left the eligi- 
bility determination rule open, allowing districts to 
use response to intervention, the IQ-achievement 
discrepancy model, or other methods. 

Relationship to other state initiatives. Response to 
intervention is often blended with related initia- 
tives to streamline work and reinforce common 
education goals. Connecting response to inter- 
vention with related initiatives may promote 
state-level consensus and support for response to 
intervention (Batsche et al. 2007). 

All six state officials indicated that the state educa- 
tion agency emphasizes connections between 



response to intervention and existing programs. 

In four states (Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and Min- 
nesota), Reading First was described as a related 
initiative. In Illinois, staff giving presentations on 
response to intervention to Reading First districts 
have noted teachers and administrators nodding 
in agreement because of their familiarity with data 
and assessment. In Minnesota, the state education 
agency drew on the commonalities — known in the 
state as “critical features” — between the Read- 
ing First school change model 4 and response to 
intervention for its Common Principles of Effec- 
tive Practice initiative. In Michigan, integrating 
response to intervention with similar initiatives 
leads to efficiencies. In Wisconsin, educators in- 
volved with an earlier, related initiative had a bet- 
ter understanding of state response to intervention 
principles such as data-based decisionmaking. 

Respondents described linking response to inter- 
vention to other initiatives. In Illinois, funding for 
the ASPIRE initiative ended in 2010. The state edu- 
cation agency is connecting the work at ASPIRE 
demonstration sites with its current response to 
intervention initiative. Wisconsin’s grant-funded 
Responsive Education for All Children (REACh) 
program, based on a response to intervention 
model, will end after the 2010/11 year. The initia- 
tive provides professional development, technical 
assistance, and school-level support for imple- 
menting a research-based multitier framework 
(Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
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2010b). The state is now expanding REACh’s 
main principles in light of its recently developed 
Response to Intervention Roadmap. 

Officials in the two states without response to 
intervention initiatives (Minnesota and Ohio) 
discussed the links between response to interven- 
tion and their current initiatives. Minnesota drew 
on four practices to develop the critical features 
of its Common Principles of Effective Practice 
initiative, linking response to intervention with 
positive behavioral interventions and supports, 
dropout prevention, and Reading First. In Ohio, 
the Ohio Improvement Process is being aligned 
with response to intervention; both initiatives 
involve a systematic approach to reviewing data 
and share the common belief that all children can 
learn when provided with high-quality instruction 
tailored to their needs. 



How and to what extent are six Midwest Region 
states supporting response to intervention? 

Support for response to intervention includes 
providing guidance on what to implement, how to 
implement it, and how to assess implementation 
and student outcomes. This section provides de- 
tails and examples of how state education agencies 
in the four states with a response to intervention 
program (Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin) 
support districts in implementing it (where appro- 
priate, practices in Minnesota and Ohio are also 
described). Additional details are in appendixes F 
and G. 

State initiatives and models. One way states sup- 
port implementation of response to intervention 
is by providing formal guidance on their state 
response to intervention model (table 5). A model 
is a framework for how response to intervention 
is implemented in the state. This guidance may or 
may not be mandated. 

The four states with response to intervention 
initiatives differ from the two states (Minnesota 
and Ohio) in which state education agencies 
simply provide information on what response to 



TABLE 5 

Names of state response to intervention models 
in four Midwest Region states, 2009/10 



State 


Model name 


Illinois 


Response to intervention 


Iowa 


Instructional Decision Making 


Michigan 


Michigan's Integrated Behavior and 




Learning Support Initiative 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Response to Intervention 




Roadmap 



Note: Michigan and Ohio do not have an response to intervention 
model. 

Source: Authors' analysis based on document review and interviews 
with state officials. 

intervention typically entails. Overview materials 
provided by the state education agencies in Min- 
nesota and Ohio mention the use of a three-tiered 
model based on the response to intervention litera- 
ture, for example, but do not offer a specific state 
model. 

Model types. Response to intervention models are 
generally of one of two types: a problem-solving 
model or a standard protocol model. Although 
both incorporate a tiered system, the models are 
distinct. According to the IRIS Center (2007, p. 1), 
“the problem-solving approach uses interventions, 
selected by a team, that target each student’s in- 
dividual needs,” whereas “the standard treatment 
protocol approach uses one consistent interven- 
tion, selected by the school, that can address mul- 
tiple students’ needs.” Models are often hybrids 
of these two types (Kovaleski 2007; Vaughn and 
Fuchs 2003): a standard protocol used with all 
students, followed by a problem-solving approach 
with individual students. 

All four states with response to intervention initia- 
tives use a problem-solving approach; two (Iowa and 
Michigan) also use a standard protocol approach. 
Iowa, which has more than 15 years of experience 
using a problem-solving approach, refers to its 
Instructional Decision Making model as “an evolved 
problem-solving approach,” because Instructional 
Decision Making incorporates a standard protocol in 
addition to a problem-solving approach 
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Tiered intervention. A basic feature of a response 
to intervention model is a tiered system with levels 
of rising intensity of instructional support and 
resources. A three-tier system is most common 
(Compton et al. 2006; Davis, Lindo, and Comp- 
ton 2007; Marston 2005). Three of the four states 
with state response to intervention models have a 
three-tiered system (Illinois, Iowa, and Michigan; 
table 6). The three models are consistent with 
the tiered intervention strategy described in the 
response to intervention literature, in which tier 1 
encompasses core instruction for all students, tier 

2 encompasses supplemental instruction, and tier 

3 encompasses intensive instruction for a small 
number of students. 

No states set clear parameters or criteria for 
moving students between tiers. Illinois provides 
general guidance on “decision rules” for placing 
students in tiers by referring districts to Florida’s 
problem-solving response to intervention model 
(Batsche 2007). Iowa’s Instructional Decision 
Making manual recommends that students “move 
from one cycle of instruction [or tier] to another 
as indicated by the data” (Iowa Department of 



Education 2007, p. 3). In Wisconsin decisions 
about when a student moves from core instruction 
(tier 1) are based on benchmarks, but the state lets 
districts define the benchmarks. 

All four state models include the option to request 
a special education evaluation at any time during 
tiered interventions. None of the models includes 
special education as part of the tier system. In 
Illinois, the state response to intervention plan 
indicates that “eligibility decisions typically occur 
within tier 3 when students do not respond to the 
most intensive interventions but may occur at any 
tier. ... [A] parent may request an evaluation at 
any point during this intervention process” (Il- 
linois State Board of Education 2008, p. 4). 

Grade levels and subjects. Response to intervention 
is most commonly associated with early literacy 
instruction, but it has been applied to other con- 
tent areas, to efforts to improve classroom be- 
havior, and to higher grade levels (Harr-Robbins, 
Shambaugh, and Parrish 2009; Sawyer, Holland, 
and Detgen 2008; National High School Center, 
National Center on Response to Intervention, and 



TABLE 6 

Tiers used in state response to intervention models in four Midwest Region states, 2009/10 



State 


Model name 


Tier 1 


Tier 2 


Tier 3 


Illinois 


Response to intervention 


All students: core 
curriculum meets the 
needs of at least 80 
percent of students 


Some students (at-risk): up 
to 20 percent of students 
may be identified as 
at-risk 


Individual students (very 
small group): up to 5 
percent of students may be 
identified as at-risk 


Iowa 


Instructional Decision 
Making 


Core cycle: more than 
80 percent of students 
proficient 


Supplemental cycle: no 
specific number 


Intensive cycle: no specific 
number 


Michigan 


Michigan's Integrated 
Behavior and Learning 
and Support Initiative 


Universal level: received 
by all students 


Secondary level: received 
by 40 percent of students 


Tertiary level (highly specific): 
received by 20 percent of 
students 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin's Response To 
Intervention Roadmap 3 


Core instruction (high- 
quality, differentiated, 
culturally responsive, 
core academic and 
behavior instruction): 
received by all students 


Instruction, 
collaboration/results 
monitoring, balanced 
assessment system: 
no specific number of 
students 





a. Wisconsin's roadmap differs from the typical triangle-shaped visual framework used in response to intervention; it does not have a set number of levels 
(see www.dpi.state.wi.us/rti/index.html). 

Source: Authors' analysis based on review of documents and Illinois State Board of Education (2008) for Illinois. 
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Center on Instruction 2010). All four states with 
response to intervention models promote use of 
the model in all K-12 classrooms, but they give 
local districts flexibility in selecting grades for 
implementation. Many districts first implement 
response to intervention in elementary school 
before expanding it to higher grades as they gain 
experience with the model. All four states use 
response to intervention to help students academi- 
cally and to improve student behavior. All four 
state models in this study are designed for use in 
reading. In Illinois and Wisconsin, the model can 
be used in all subjects. Iowa’s model is also used 
in math and can be used for other subjects, but 
according to the state official interviewed, as- 
sessment tools are lacking for subjects other than 
reading and math. 

All four models are designed for use in helping 
students with behavior problems. Illinois consid- 
ers improving classroom behavior as complemen- 
tary to improving academics. The Illinois official 
explained that schools that have been the most 
successful with response to intervention, espe- 
cially high schools, treat behavior as just as impor- 
tant as academics. Michigan refers to its model as 
an integrated model of academic and behavioral 
support. A local school official explained that al- 
though Michigan’s initiative focuses exclusively on 
reading and positive behavioral interventions and 
supports, the district had schools that urgently 
needed help in writing and math. The district 
therefore expanded Michigan’s model and applied 
it to these areas. 

State guidance on implementing response to 
intervention. All four states let districts make 
most of the implementation decisions. Policies on 
interventions to be used with struggling students, 
defined roles for school staff, and specific recom- 
mended assessments differ across the states. 

District flexibility/local control. Like state educa- 
tion agencies in other regions (Sawyer, Holland, 
and Detgen 2008; Stepanek and Peixotto 2009), all 
four states with response to intervention mod- 
els studied here emphasized the importance of 



allowing districts flexibil- 
ity in implementation: 



All four states let districts 
make most of the 
implementation decisions 
on implementing 
response to intervention 



The Illinois Depart- 
ment of Education 
promotes local 
control: there is no 

state curriculum and no requirement to use 
state textbooks. Although the state requires 
districts to develop a response to interven- 
tion plan, districts can approach it differently, 
based on their expertise, resources, and local 
needs. 



• Iowa has historically been a local control 
state. Although, Iowa requires the use of its 
response to intervention model in special 
education eligibility decisions, its use in gen- 
eral education is strictly voluntary for Iowa 
districts. 

• Michigan’s focus is on the critical features of 
evidence-based practice and data-based deci- 
sions. Districts use a variety of approaches to 
implement those features. 

• The Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction left decisionmaking up to districts 
and schools. The state is establishing a state 
response to intervention center, funded by an 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
discretionary grant, to assist districts and 
schools. A regional district officer expressed 
appreciation for the flexibility given to 
districts. 



Instead of mandating implementation procedures 
for response to intervention, the four states pro- 
vide guidance on model components and pro- 
cesses. Iowa’s manual on Instructional Decision 
Making notes that although the process is “imple- 
mented differently in various school settings, there 
are key features to the systemic decisionmaking 
process that are necessary if each student is to 
progress” (Iowa Department of Education 2007, p. 
3). The manual notes that all students should have 
access to a curriculum that demonstrates “rigor 
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and relevance,” that assessment data should be 
gathered regularly, and that students should move 
from one cycle of instruction (Iowa’s term for tier) 
to the next. 



Interventions. Although all four state models 
provide guidance on what should occur in each tier 
(see appendixes F and G for details), none of the 
states suggests specific interventions for students 
who are falling behind. All models emphasize the 
use of research- or evidence-based curriculum, 
instruction, and interventions. The website describ- 
ing Michigan’s initiative (Michigan Department 
of Education, n.d. a) offers examples and support 
strategies at each tier but imposes no requirements. 

All four models include differentiating instruc- 
tion (see box 1) as part of tier 1 core instruction. 
Iowa’s guidance recommends the “earliest possible 
differentiation” in order to respond to students’ 
individual learning needs; teachers are encour- 
aged to consider pacing, content, process, product, 
and environment in adapting instruction (Iowa 
Department of Education 2007). The Wisconsin 
Response to Intervention (RTI) Self-assessment 
for Schools and Districts states: “High quality 
instruction responds to individual differences in a 
learning community/classroom. Inherent to high 
quality instruction is rigorous content delivered 
through differentiated instruction” (Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction 2010e, p. 4). 



All four states screen, 
assess, and monitor the 
progress of students as 
key pieces of response 
to intervention, 
but none specifies 
which assessments 
are to be used 



Staff roles. The roles of school and district staff are 
typically determined at the local level; however, the 
four states share certain basic practices. In all four 
states, classroom teachers are responsible for provid- 
ing tier 1 instruction, sometimes assisted by reading 

teachers or Title I teachers. Other 

staff may be asked to assist with 
progress monitoring or assessment. 
A wide variety of staff members — 
school psychologists, reading 
teachers, guidance counselors, 
paraprofessionals, special educa- 
tion teachers — provide tier 2 and 
tier 3 supports and assessments. 

In Michigan, the Department of 



Education ensures that the staff delivering the inter- 
vention have the necessary skills and training. 

Assessment/progress monitoring. All four states 
screen, assess, and monitor the progress of stu- 
dents as key pieces of response to intervention, but 
none specifies which assessments are to be used. 

In Illinois, for example, many districts have had 
their own assessment systems in place for years, 
and some have designed their own assessments. 
Rather than prescribe assessments, states provide 
guidance about the purpose of assessments: 

• Illinois’s response to intervention guidelines 
discuss three kinds of assessments to use: 
screening, diagnostic, and progress monitor- 
ing assessments. 

• Iowa recommends the use of screening and 
diagnostic and formative assessments. The 
state defines screening as a method of collect- 
ing data for determining how each student is 
performing in a given area, diagnostic assess- 
ments as gathering information from multiple 
sources to determine why students are not 
benefiting from the core cycle, and forma- 
tive assessment as the regular and systematic 
collection of data relevant to the stated goal 
(Iowa Department of Education 2007). 

• Michigan’s initiative guidelines suggest using 
four kinds of assessments: screening, diagnos- 
tic, progress monitoring, and outcome assess- 
ments. It is the only state to provide guidance 
on how often to assess students. The Michigan 
Department of Education (n.d. c) states that in 
reading, universal screening occurs “typi- 
cally three times a year” and that “diagnostic 
measures are used as needed for additional 
information on student reading performance 
and assisting in problem solving when student 
performance in reading is less than desired.” 

• Wisconsin has designed a “balanced assess- 
ment system” that incorporates formative as- 
sessment (daily ongoing evaluation strategies), 
benchmark assessments (periodic diagnostic 
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and progress assessments), and summative 
assessments (large-scale standardized assess- 
ments). The Response to Intervention Road- 
map guidance includes examples of possible 
assessments for each type of assessment. 

State support for implementing response to in- 
tervention. This section describes the types of 
support states provide in helping regions, districts, 
and schools implement response to intervention. It 
also examines funding for these initiatives. 

Professional development. All six states provide 
professional development on response to interven- 
tion. The Illinois official cited the need for a strong 
mechanism to disseminate response to interven- 
tion information across the state. The Wisconsin 
official mentioned the importance of school staff 
understanding the research base and background of 
response to intervention and noted that professional 
development deepens that knowledge over time. 

States provide professional development for 
response to intervention in a variety of ways. Il- 
linois, Iowa, and Wisconsin train staff in regional 
agencies, which in turn train school district em- 
ployees on how to use response to intervention: 

• In Illinois, 57 regional offices of education 
provide basic overview training in response to 
intervention to schools. The state has created 
13 online training modules on response to 
intervention topics. Regional education offices 
will provide in-person training based on these 
modules in summer 2011. 

• In Iowa, Department of Education coaches 
work with regional education agencies to set 
up teams that work with and train staff in 
school districts. Iowa also offers statewide 
training, during which school districts share 
their implementation stories. 

• Wisconsin’s Department of Education does not 
have the capacity to provide large-scale profes- 
sional development. It provides basic overview 
information on response to intervention and 



All six states provide 
professional 
development on 
response to intervention 



the state definition 
and relies on regional 
cooperative education 
service agencies for 
more detailed train- 
ing. According to the 

state official interviewed, the drawback to this 
approach is that although the training sessions 
are based on the same state-provided content, 
interpretations of the content may differ. The 
state is establishing a response to intervention 
center that will provide more standardized 
professional development. 



In Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio, state educa- 
tion agencies provide professional development 
directly: 

• The Michigan Department of Education offers 
professional development to school leadership 
teams through a core set of training sessions 
focused on the three-tier model, research re- 
lated to core instruction, and positive behav- 
ioral interventions and supports for students. 
The training is prescriptive, in that all school 
leadership teams are trained in the same top- 
ics using the same training curriculum, but 
team time during training allows for differen- 
tiation to accommodate schools at all response 
to intervention skill levels. The Michigan 
Department of Education also partners with 
independent school districts to offer train- 
ing both to schools that are participating in 
Michigan’s response to intervention program 
and to those that are not. State conferences are 
open to all schools, and the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Education staff give presentations on 
Michigan’s response to intervention initiative 
on request. Separate training is provided to 
reading and behavior coaches. 

• The Minnesota Department of Education has 
set up a community of practice to enable prac- 
titioners to discuss issues related to imple- 
mentation, including how to make improve- 
ments and which tools have been particularly 
useful. 
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• The Ohio Department of Education has given 
presentations on general guidance for re- 
sponse to intervention at the Office for Excep- 
tional Children Special Education Conference. 

Funding for professional development was 
identified as a problem by one state official (from 
Iowa). Funds are needed not only to develop 
and conduct training but also to hire substitute 
teachers while teachers are receiving training. An 
Illinois school district official noted that only a 
limited number of staff in each district are able 
to participate in the professional development 
offered by the state. In a district of almost 30,000 
students, for example, only 20 people can attend 
state-provided professional development. The dis- 
tricts have responded by pooling resources and 
conducting professional development on their 
own, recruiting the same speakers and trainers 
as the state. 



Technical assistance. State officials in Illinois, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin mentioned the major role 
of intermediate agencies in assisting districts. 5 
The Illinois official referred to the regional offices 
of education as “technical assistance outreach.” 

In Iowa, area education agencies provide most 
of the technical assistance, although some Iowa 
Department of Education staff work directly with 
districts. This interaction helps both the schools 
and the department better understand local 
struggles. The Wisconsin official mentioned that 
the intermediate service agencies were useful in 
implementing large-scale technical assistance 
plans to districts. 



Michigan uses 



Five of the six states in 
the study have assessed 
or are beginning to 
assess the extent 
to which response 
to intervention has 
been implemented 
in their state 



10 regional staff, called techni- 
cal assistance partners, instead 
of intermediate agencies, to 
provide technical assistance to 
schools, coaches, and principals 
District coaches are respon- 
sible for working with schools 
in their districts. Information 
supplied on the MiBLSi website 
also serves as a form of techni- 
cal assistance. The Michigan 



official argued that professional development 
must be followed by technical assistance to 
support district and school staff members who 
lack experience working with data or data-based 
decisionmaking. 

An internal team at the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education created tools and a consumer 
guide presentation. The state is in the process of 
examining where technical assistance is needed. 
Minnesota does not provide response to interven- 
tion coaches, but the state is focusing on quality 
implementation of the critical features of the 
state’s Common Principles of Effective Practice 
initiative. 

Funding. States rely on a variety of funding sources 
to support response to intervention activities. 

The most common is Individuals with Disabili- 
ties Education Act Part B funds. 6 Funding is also 
provided through early intervention funds, state 
funds, state personnel development grant monies, 
and Title I, Title IIA, and Title III funds (table 7). 

In Illinois and Minnesota, state education agen- 
cies stress to districts that in seeking funding they 
should remember that response to intervention 
is about good instruction and that quality core 
instructional programs have multiple sources 
of funding. The official in Minnesota noted that 
certain federal funding sources cannot be used for 
screening students. 



Assessing implementation and outcomes 

Five of the six states in the study (all but Ohio) 
have assessed or are beginning to assess the extent 
to which response to intervention has been imple- 
mented in their state: 

• Illinois has collected implementation data on 
its ASPIRE initiative. 

• Iowa has gathered some implementation data 
but is not yet confident in the data. 

Michigan is assessing its response to interven- 
tion initiative. The MiBLSi website provides a 
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TABLE 7 

Funding streams for response to intervention in six Midwest Region states, 2009/10 



State 


Individuals with 
Disabilities Education 
Act Part B a 


Early intervention 


State 


State personnel 
development grant 


Title 1 


Other 


Illinois 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Title III 


Iowa 


✓ 


✓ 








Federal stimulus 


Michigan 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 






Minnesota 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 






Ohio b 






✓ 






Title IIA, Title III 


Wisconsin 


✓ 













a. Districts are permitted to use no more than 15 percent of their Part B funds to develop and implement early intervening services for children in K 12. 

b. Information for Ohio is based on an interview with a district official. There may be additional sources of funding of response to intervention in Ohio. 
Source: Authors' analysis based on interviews with state officials. 



measurement schedule for administering various 
evaluation tools, including positive behavioral 
interventions and supports self-assessments, 
implementation checklists, and a planning and 
evaluation tool (Michigan Department of Educa- 
tion n.d. a). 

• Minnesota is examining implementation of its 
response to intervention initiative in districts, 
particularly as it applies to academics. 

• Wisconsin has started to collect implementa- 
tion data by conducting a survey of schools. 

Measuring fidelity of implementation — whether 
a model or intervention was implemented as 
intended — can be critical in assessing initiatives. 
Although three states (Illinois, Michigan, and 
Minnesota) have acknowledged the importance 
of measuring fidelity of implementation and 
discussed the challenges, only one state (Iowa) 
has collected data on fidelity. Area education 
agencies in Iowa visit schools to examine how 
effectively response to intervention is being 
implemented. This arrangement works well, ac- 
cording to the Iowa official interviewed, because 
districts are familiar with area education agen- 
cies through training and technical assistance; 
if state education agency staff went into schools 
to observe their work, the schools might find it 
threatening. 



Three states (Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota) 
noted the difficulties of measuring fidelity when 
implementation varies across districts: 

• Although having strict state policies would 
make it easier to measure fidelity of imple- 
mentation, the Illinois State Board of Educa- 
tion understands that districts and schools 
have unique characteristics and resources. 

• Michigan acknowledges that some schools are 
doing a better job with implementation than 
others, which makes it difficult to measure 
state-level effects. Officials are examining the 
extent of implementation across the state and 
the relationship to student outcomes. 

In Minnesota, districts are reluctant to abandon 
the IQ-achievement discrepancy model they use 
to identify students eligible for special education 
until they feel confident that response to interven- 
tion is being implemented with fidelity. Two states 
(Michigan and Minnesota) have moved beyond 
collecting implementation data to evaluating the 
effects of response to intervention. Michigan’s ini- 
tiative is the only state model for which outcome 
data have been collected. According to the state 
official, schools have already seen improvement 
in student academic performance, a decline in the 
number of students in tiers 2 and 3, and a decline 
in the number of students who receive discipline 
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referrals. 7 Minnesota plans to carry out an effec- 
tiveness study for districts that are implementing 
response to intervention. 

Several state officials discussed the challenges of 
evaluating response to intervention. Officials in 
three states (Illinois, Iowa, and Ohio) reported that 
they would like to learn more about how to reliably 
measure effects on academic performance and on 
the number of students identified for special edu- 
cation when district implementation of response 
to intervention varies. 



STUDY LIMITATIONS 

The information in this report was collected dur- 
ing September 2009-February 2010. In interviews 
with state and local officials, the study team veri- 
fied that the documents reviewed were accurate. 

It is possible that some officials were misinformed 
and inadvertently provided inaccurate informa- 
tion. States might also have developed new policies 
since the interviews were conducted. 



The study team interviewed one district and one 
state official in each state. Responses were not veri- 
fied, so self-reported data might have been biased. 
All district-level respondents were early imple- 
mented of response to intervention; their perspec- 
tives may differ from those of more recent imple- 
mented. Moreover, they may have developed their 
models and policies in the absence of state policy 
or guidance. Interviews with additional respon- 
dents at each site might have provided different 
perspectives. Respondents noted much variability 
in the use of response to intervention locally; it is 
beyond the scope of this study to determine the 
effect within states of state policies and guidance. 

Indiana declined to participate in the study, be- 
cause it was developing its policy and did not want 
to share information prematurely. Its experience 
might differ from that of the participating states. 

Researcher bias and subjectivity are inherent 
in qualitative research. For this reason, other 
researchers studying the same data might have 
reported different findings. 
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APPENDIX A 
STUDY METHODS 

This appendix describes the study design, data col- 
lection, and data analysis. 



Study design 

This descriptive study, conducted between August 
2009 and April 2010, incorporated two qualita- 
tive data collection strategies: document reviews 
and interviews with state and local officials who 
were involved in developing and implementing 
response to intervention policies. A background 
literature search (see appendix B) provided an 
analytical framework for the study’s research 
questions, document review categories, and in- 
terview questions. By drawing on the response to 
intervention literature and studies of state policy 
and implementation — including a 2005 report by 
the National Association of State Directors of Spe- 
cial Education and REL studies of the Northwest 
(Stepanek and Peixotto 2009), West (Harr-Robins, 
Shambaugh, and Parrish 2009), and Southeast 
(Sawyer, Holland, and Detgen 2008) Regions — the 
study team identified topic categories of impor- 
tance in understanding state policy development 
and practices, such as the content of models and 
the nature of support to school districts by state 
education agencies. Researchers then collected 
data from six Midwest Region states for each cat- 
egory and compared results across states, identify- 
ing similarities and differences. 



Data collection 

Document review. Researchers conducted a 
document review for each state to identify poli- 
cies or guidance in place and to collect detailed 
information on state models and procedures. The 
document searches and reviews were conducted 
between September 2009 and February 2010. 

Three researchers at AED conducted online 
searches using the keywords RTI, tiered inter- 
vention, and response to intervention on each 
state department of education website to find 



documents that contained information pertinent 
to the research questions. 8 In addition, researchers 
referred to the state response to intervention data- 
base (National Center on Response to Intervention 
2010b) to check for additional documents. 

The documents reviewed included state statutes, 
state guidance, presentations, and websites. 
Researchers did not review all documents related 
to response to intervention in each state. Rather, 
they reviewed documents for each state until 
they obtained answers to the questions shown in 
appendix C. This approach was adopted because 
the search functions of the websites of four 
states (Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin) 
generated numerous pages that contained the 
keywords but no information relevant to the 
research questions. 

Researchers reviewed 18 policy documents 
found on state department of education websites 
(table Al). During interviews with state officials, 
researchers verified that the identified documents 
were the most appropriate, accurate, and up to 
date. The official in Minnesota provided an ad- 
ditional document following the interview. 

To begin the document review process, one 
researcher conducted a review for one state and 
developed an initial document summary. The 
rest of the researchers reviewed this document 
summary and the policy documents and met to 
discuss the findings. During this review process, 
researchers clarified the document summary 
rules. For example, the researchers decided to pull 
direct quotations from the policy documents for 
use in the review findings, so that they could refer 
back to original documents when they progressed 
to the cross-state analysis. 

After this review, the study team divided up 
the states so that one researcher reviewed all 
documents from one state. If a document lacked 
information related to any of the 11 questions, the 
reviewer noted as much on the document review 
protocol sheet (see appendix C) and added obser- 
vational notes to indicate the need for interview 
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TABLE A1 

Policy documents reviewed for six Midwest Region states, 2009/10 



State Documents 



Illinois 


Illinois ASPIRE 

http://www.illinoisaspire.org/welcome/ 

The Response to Intervention Plan 

http://www.isbe.net/spec-ed/conf/2008/presentation_session27.ppt 

Writing the RTI (Response to Intervention) District Plan 
http://www.isbe.state.il.us/rti_plan/rti_district_presentation9-08.ppt 


Iowa 


Special Education Eligibility Standards http://www.iowa.gov/educate/index. php?option=com_ 
docmanandtask=doc_downloadandgid=2097 

Instructional Decision Making http://www.iowa.gov/educate/index.php?option=com_docmanandtask=doc_ 
downloadandgid=3840 

Instructional Decision Making http://www.iowa.gov/educate/index.php?option=com_contentandtask=viewa 
ndid=801andltemid=1305 


Michigan 


Presentation on Response to Intervention 

http://www.michigan.gov/documents/mde/ltem_A_254706_7.pdf 
Scaling up Response to Intervention (Rtl) in Michigan 

http://miblsi.cenmi.org/Presentations/Michigan's integrated behavior and learning supportinitiativePresentations/ 
tabid/691/articleType/ArticleView/articleld/276/Scalingup-Response-to-lntervention-Rtl-in-Michigan.aspx 

Michigan's Integrated Behavior and Learning Support Initiative 
http://miblsi.cenmi.org/ 


Minnesota 


Determining the Eligibility of Students with Specific Learning Disabilities 

http://education.state.mn.us/MDE/Learning_Support/Special_Education/Categorical_Disability_lnformation/ 

Specific_Learning_Disabilities/index.html 

Minnesota Statute: Specific Learning Disability (the Minnesota Department of Education provides the link to 
this statute on determining specific learning disability) 
https://www.revisor.mn. gov/rules/?id=3525. 1341 


Ohio 


Response to Intervention 

http://education.ohio.gov/GD/DocumentManagement/DocumentDownload.aspx?DocumentlD=56388 

Response to Intervention (Rtl): A Framework for Improving the Performance of All Students 
http://education.ohio.gov/GD/DocumentManagement/DocumentDownload.aspx?DocumentlD=57077 

The Ohio Improvement Process (OIP): Toward a Unified State System of Support 
http://education.ohio.gov/GD/DocumentManagement/DocumentDownload.aspx?DocumentlD=70925 


Wisconsin 


Response to Intervention (Rtl): How Can We Make It Work in Wisconsin? 
http://dpi.wi.gov/rti/ppt/rti_intro.ppt 

Wisconsin Response to Intervention (response to intervention) Self-Assessment for Schools and Districts 
http://dpi.wi.gov/rti/pdf/rtiselfassess.pdf 

Wisconsin Response to Intervention 
http://dpi.wi.gov/rti/index.html 

Wisconsin's State Performance Plan:2005-2006 through 2010-2011 
http://dpi.wi.gov/sped/spp.html 



Source: Authors' search of state education agency websites. 

questions. Each reviewer also noted any incon- Interviews with state and local officials. The second 

sistency between documents within a state. If in- step in data collection was to conduct interviews 

formation was incomplete after cross-referencing with officials from state education agencies and 

document reviews, researchers asked the state school districts. The background search for litera- 

official for the information. ture on state and local response to intervention 
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policies was used to design the data collection 
instruments (see appendix B). The study team 
determined the topic categories of interest from 
studies and developed interview questions in order 
to obtain information on those topics. 

Interviews with state officials. The purpose of the 
interviews with state officials was to gather detailed 
information on states’ experiences in considering 
response to intervention, planning initiatives, and de- 
veloping policy. In addition, researchers verified the 
information obtained through document searches. 

Interviews with state officials covered the follow- 
ing topics: 

• Experience with response to intervention and 
factors that motivated the state to consider 
using it. 

• Policy development, planning, and 
infrastructure. 

• The state’s response to intervention model. 

• Professional development and technical 
assistance. 

• Measurement of outcomes. 

• Supports and barriers. 

(See appendix D for the protocol used for inter- 
viewing state officials.) 

Potential state-level respondents were identified 
through online searches during the document 
review. The study sample was purposive; the 
research team aimed to interview individuals who 
had leadership responsibilities for planning and 
implementing response to intervention as well as 
knowledge regarding the adoption and implemen- 
tation of response to intervention in the state. The 
sample was not meant to be representative of all 
perspectives on response to intervention in each 
state but rather to provide thorough information 
on the topic. Through REL Midwest, staff from the 



Great Lakes East and Great Lakes West compre- 
hensive centers with experience working with the 
seven state departments of education were asked 
to verify the proposed contact list. No changes 
were made. Researchers then contacted the po- 
tential respondents by e-mail and subsequently by 
telephone, asking them to participate in the study. 
Officials from six of the seven states participated 
in the study (the official from Indiana declined 
to participate, because the state was developing 
policy and did not want to share information pre- 
maturely). Upon receipt of a signed consent form, 
researchers scheduled interviews with the officials. 

Two researchers conducted each interview by 
telephone, using a semistructured protocol with 
open-ended questions. The interview protocol was 
created from the study’s topic categories, estab- 
lished to answer the study’s two research ques- 
tions. Questions were tailored to both verify and 
clarify the material obtained online. 

Interviews were conducted between Decem- 
ber 2009 and February 2010. Each interview 
lasted 50-90 minutes. Five of six interviews 
were recorded (after acquiring permission from 
the respondent). The recorded interviews were 
transcribed. For the unrecorded interview, two 
researchers took notes. 

Interviews with local officials. The purpose of 
the local interviews was to learn how one school 
district in each state adopted and implemented 
response to intervention. This information was 
meant to provide an example of what local imple- 
mentation looks like within each state. 

Interviews with local officials covered the follow- 
ing topics: 

• Experience with response to intervention and 
factors that motivated the district to consider 
using it. 

• Planning and infrastructure. 

• The district’s response to intervention model. 
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• The influence of state guidance on local re- 
sponse to intervention policy or practice. 

• Professional development and technical 
assistance 

• Measurement of outcomes. 

• Supports and barriers. 

(See appendix E for the protocol used for inter- 
viewing local officials.) 

To identify appropriate individuals for interviews, 
researchers used a snowball (or chain sampling) 
approach (Patton 2002), asking respondents to 
nominate a local official from a district or school 
with the most advanced implementation of 
response to intervention. This purposeful sam- 
pling of districts enabled researchers to gather 
rich, detailed information from districts with the 
most experience with response to intervention. 
Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, and Wisconsin nominated one 
school district each; Michigan and Minnesota each 
nominated one regional district, representing a 
cluster of smaller districts. Potential respondents 
were contacted by e-mail and subsequently by 
telephone. Researchers explained the purpose of 
the study and invited them to participate. Four 
school districts and two regional districts took 
part in the study. (The study team did not conduct 
a local interview in Indiana, because the state did 
not participate in the study.) 

Interviews were conducted by telephone during 
February-March 2010. Each interviews lasted 
60-90 minutes. All interviews were recorded 
(after acquiring permission from respondents) and 
transcribed. 



Data analysis 

The analytic framework for the study was based 
on the literature on response to intervention policy 
development and implementation at the state 
and local levels. The National Association of State 
Directors of Special Education (2005) identified 



policy and implementation matters to consider. 
REL reports studied these issues in the Northwest 
(Stepanek and Peixotto 2009), West (Harr-Robins, 
Shambaugh, and Parrish 2009), and Southeast 
(Sawyer, ITolland, and Detgen 2008) Regions. Re- 
searchers for this study identified the common as- 
pects in descriptions of policies, models, and sup- 
ports in the literature and designed the research 
questions, interview protocols, and reports using 
the categories that resulted. To analyze the data, 
they used deductive content analysis of document 
reviews and interview transcripts (Elo and Kyngas 
2008; TTsieh and Shannon 2005), creating catego- 
ries that corresponded to the research questions. 

Analysis of documents. Once the document reviews 
were completed, researchers processed them 
with Atlas .ti, a qualitative software program. To 
do so, they first created four base categories: the 
nature of the document (for example, regulation, 
guidance, other), the state, the author, and the 
year published. They then entered the categories 
in Atlas. ti for each document review question. 
Because the document reviews were conducted in 
order to answer specific questions, researchers se- 
lected the text answer to each question and placed 
it under the appropriate category (table A2). 

After completing the coding of the document 
review protocols, researchers generated reports 
for each category and wrote a document review 
summary of the findings by research question for 
each state. Two researchers split up the states, with 
one creating summaries for four states and the 
other creating summaries for three states. When 
necessary, researchers checked the documents to 
add examples. From these summaries, researchers 
created a matrix to identify commonalities and 
variances across states in each category. 

Analysis of interviews. After deleting identifying 
information from the transcripts, researchers 
analyzed the documents using Atlas.ti. As with the 
document review analysis, researchers first used 
base categories in Atlas.ti to indicate the nature 
of the document (for example, interview) and 
whether it was state or local. They then entered in 
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TABLE A2 

Topics covered by document review questions 



Research question/question from document review protocol 


Topic 


Research question 1: What do six Midwest Region states report about their interest in and policy development and planning 
for response to intervention? 


1 . 


Does this document mention how this policy or material was developed? Does it justify the 
policy or approach? What are the problems identified? Who is promoting this policy? 


Policy development 


2. 


What does this document state about the role of response to intervention in this state? How 
does response to intervention relate to general education and special education? Is response to 
intervention required? 


Law, regulations, 
guidance 


3. 


What is the lead agency for response to intervention within each state department of education? 


Division of 


4. 


How are tasks and responsibilities divided for response to intervention? Is it a general or special 
education initiative? Which state offices are involved in response to intervention planning and 
implementation? 


responsibilities 


Research question 2: How and to what extent are six Midwest Region states supporting response to intervention? 


5. 


What response to intervention model is suggested (problem-solving protocol, standard 
treatment protocol, or hybrid model?) What does it look like? Is it mandatory? 


Models of response to 
intervention 


6. 


Is the model a tiered system? If so, what does it look like? How many tiers are there and how do 
they differ? 


Tiered system 


6a. 


What should happen in each tier? What is the teacher's (classroom teacher's, special education 
teacher's, other teacher's) role in response to intervention? What interventions are suggested 
and for what purposes? Is there any guidance for how to select interventions? 


Tiered system: 
interventions 


6b. 


Are any tools or assessments specified (for example, DIBELS, AIMSweb, ProgressPro)? How is the 
intervention monitored? What types of data are collected? Is it mandatory to collect and report 
data? 


Tiered system: 
assessment 


6c. 


What criteria are used to determine who moves up or down the tiers and when? 


Tiered system: criteria 
for moving between 
tiers 


6d. 


Is response to intervention used to determine eligibility for special education? How is it 
determined? 


Tiered system: 
eligibility for special 
education 


6e. 


Is response to intervention fidelity of intervention measured? What types of data are collected? 
Is it mandatory to collect and report data? 


Tiered system: fidelity 
measures 


7. 


If a tiered system is not suggested or if any other forms and interventions are suggested, what 
interventions are suggested? Why? What do they look like? 


Untiered system 


8. 


What are the targeted grade levels of response to intervention? What academic subjects 
(reading, mathematics, other)? Is response to intervention mandatory? 


Grade level, academic 
subjects 


9. 


Are there any activities the state education agency supports in connection with response to 
intervention (for example, support to educators in selecting specific models, summer institute, 
online modules)? 


Technical support from 
state to local education 
agencies 


10. 


Is there any mention of an implementation plan? Is there any mention of how response to 
intervention should be implemented and scaled up? Does the document mention anything 
about actual implementation? Is there any mention of spread of response to intervention in the 
state? 


Implementation 


11. 


Is there any mention of how response to intervention will be funded? 


Funding for response 
to intervention 



Source: Authors' search of state education agency website. 
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the topic categories to match the interview ques- 
tions. Where applicable, researchers used the same 
categories used in the document reviews; in a few 
categories, however — such as motivation for and 
interest in response to intervention — information 
was obtained only through interviews. Research- 
ers also created categories for the data obtained 
from interviews with local officials. They then 
reviewed the transcripts and assigned text seg- 
ments to the relevant categories (the unit of data 
was usually a paragraph). 



all the summaries by category and state, which 
they used to compare categories across states and 
identify similarities and differences. In order 
to ensure that the summaries were accurate, 
researchers sent respondents the sections of the 
report that related to their state or district and 
asked them to review it. Five of the six states 
made revisions that were incorporated into the re- 
port. Researchers used the analysis matrices and 
analysis summaries to create state profiles and the 
tables in the report. 



Two researchers independently reviewed the 
first interview transcript and assigned the text to 
categories in order to discuss inconsistencies and 
refine the category definitions. The inconsisten- 
cies were few; the two researchers discussed their 
opinions and came to agreement on the categories 
that provided the best fit for the text. Researchers 
then refined category definitions in order to clarify 
their meaning. When multiple categories were 
mentioned in one paragraph, researchers assigned 
the paragraph to all relevant categories. Questions 
about this process were discussed during a weekly 
team meeting. 

During interview data analysis, the team identi- 
fied text segments from the district-level inter- 
views that provided examples of local perspectives 
on state response to intervention policies and 
practices. 

After categorizing the paragraphs, researchers 
generated a report from Atlas.ti for each category 
that included all assigned text segments. Re- 
searchers read the reports and created a summary 
of each category by state, adding information 
from the interview findings to the document 
review summaries. They then created a matrix of 



Protection of confidentiality 

Although no names or position titles appear in 
the report, confidentiality could not be guaran- 
teed. State and local officials were told that their 
identity might be discernible to readers because 
they were selected from a small sample of possible 
respondents. 

The study reveals identifying information about 
state and district experiences with policy develop- 
ment and implementation (taken from interviews) 
that is not available publicly. Respondents were 
asked to sign a consent form clearly informing 
them about the potential use in the study of such 
identifying information. 

To offer some protection of confidentiality, the 
study team deleted respondents’ names from 
transcripts and interview notes. The computers on 
which the study team saved the transcripts and 
analysis documents were password protected and 
accessible only by the researchers. Digital files of 
the interviews were destroyed after transcription, 
and paper files were kept in a locked file cabinet. 
All documents and data will be erased or shredded 
three years after completion of the study. 
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APPENDIX B (National Association of State Directors of Special 

BACKGROUND SEARCH ON Education 2005; Vaughn and Fuchs 2003). 

RESPONSE TO INTERVENTION 



To develop the research questions and analytical 
framework, researchers reviewed recent state- 
level studies of response to intervention as well as 
background materials and literature on response 
to intervention. The review focused on state-level 
planning and implementation. Researchers drew 
on the literature review conducted for the study of 
the REL Southeast Region (Sawyer, Elolland, and 
Detgen 2008) and used the topic areas identified 
in that review as keyword search terms, together 
with RTI, response to intervention, and tiered 
intervention, searching for articles published from 
2007 to the present. The research team conducted 
the search using Academic Search Premier and 
ERIC. 

This appendix provides an overview of response to 
intervention. It is not an exhaustive review of the 
literature. 



What is response to intervention? 

The federally funded National Center on Response 
to Intervention (2010a, p. 2) defines response to 
intervention as follows: 

Response to intervention integrates assess- 
ment and intervention within a multi-level 
prevention system to maximize student 
achievement and to reduce behavior prob- 
lems. With RTI, schools use data to identify 
students at risk for poor learning outcomes, 
monitor student progress, provide evidence- 
based interventions and adjust the intensity 
and nature of those interventions depending 
on a student’s responsiveness, and identify 
students with learning disabilities, (p. 2) 

The core principles of response to intervention 
are that evidenced-based instruction is provided 
with fidelity, student progress is monitored fre- 
quently, students’ responsiveness to intervention 
is evaluated, and instruction is adapted as needed 



Reasons for state interest in response to intervention 

Response to intervention has come to the fore- 
front of education reform efforts in recent years, 
with both federal legislation and state initia- 
tives promoting it and similar initiatives. Under 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
2004, states are no longer required to use an 
IQ-achievement discrepancy approach to iden- 
tify students with learning disabilities; response 
to intervention can be used in special education 
evaluation procedures. 

The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 stresses the 
importance of evidence-based practices, scientifi- 
cally based research, and the monitoring of stu- 
dent progress (Brown-Chidsey and Steege 2005), 
all of which are key components of response to 
intervention. In addition to offering an approach 
to meeting legislative requirements, response to 
intervention is designed to provide effective early 
intervention to struggling learners that may help 
reduce the number of students needing assess- 
ment and special education (Kame’enui 2007) 
and accelerate learning for all students (Johnson, 
Mellard, and Byrd 2006). Response to intervention 
has also been adopted as a way of reducing the 
disproportionate representation of minorities in 
special education, better integrating general and 
special education, and improving achievement for 
all students (Sawyer, Elolland, and Detgen 2008). 



Promotion of response to intervention 

State education agencies promote response to 
intervention in various ways. They develop state 
policy, establish a state response to intervention 
model, and provide support to districts and schools 
through professional development and technical 
assistance (Harr-Robins, Shambaugh, and Parrish 
2009; Sawyer, Holland, and Detgen 2008). 

State-level policy development. The number of 
states developing response to intervention policy 
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has been increasing. One year after the enactment 
of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act 2004 regulations, 6 states required the use 
of response to intervention to identify specific 
learning disabilities and prohibited the use of an 
IQ-achievement discrepancy model, 26 states al- 
lowed both approaches, and 10 allowed some other 
research-based alternative to identifying specific 
learning disabilities (Ahearn 2009). A survey 
conducted in 2008 found that 26 states were in 
the planning or proposing stage on response to 
intervention regulations (Zirkel and Krohn 2008). 
An in-depth examination of state laws on response 
to intervention conducted in 2010 showed that the 
number of states requiring response to interven- 
tion for the identification of specific learning 
disability identification had doubled to 12 (Zirkel 
and Thomas 2010); 5 states prohibit an IQ- 
achievement discrepancy approach. 

The National Association of State Directors of 
Special Education (2005) offers guidance on 
implementing response to intervention. It advises 
state education agencies to “provide active leader- 
ship across general and special education” and 
to “examine its current infrastructure to align, 
expand and/or enhance the support it will provide 
for LEAs [local education agencies] that are imple- 
menting response to intervention systems” (p. 37). 

Three qualitative studies conducted by regional 
educational laboratories (RELs) indicate that 
although the majority of states support response 
to intervention, policy development in each 
state varies. In a study of the Northwest Region 
(Stepanek and Peixotto 2009), one state reported 
having a general education response to interven- 
tion policy and four states had policies related to 
determining eligibility for special education based 
on federal regulations. All five states provided 
support for response to intervention, including 
information dissemination, training, and techni- 
cal assistance. 

In the West Region, respondents from all nine 
states indicated that their state provided support 
to districts implementing response to intervention, 



varying from funding to technical assistance and 
training (Harr-Robins, Shambaugh, and Parrish 
2009). Just two of the nine states require response 
to intervention for use in identifying students with 
specific learning disabilities. 

In the Southeast Region, four of the six states had 
formulated response to intervention models, one 
had developed state policy requiring a three-tier 
model, and three were considering how response 
to intervention could be used in place of or in 
addition to existing procedures regarding eligibil- 
ity for special education (Sawyer, Holland, and 
Detgen 2008). All six states were planning or 
providing professional development on response to 
intervention. 

Model components. According to the National 
Association of State Directors of Special Educa- 
tion (2005, p. 21), implementation of response to 
intervention requires the following: 

• Multiple tiers of intervention service delivery. 

• A problem-solving method. 

• An integrated data collection and assessment 
system to inform decisions at each tier of 
service delivery. 

Although these components are common to most 
response to intervention approaches, response to 
intervention is implemented in various ways and 
procedures are not clearly defined (Kavale and 
Spaulding 2008; Scruggs and Mastropieri 2006). 
State education agencies often afford districts 
flexibility in making implementation decisions 
(Sawyer, Holland, and Detgen 2008; Stepanek and 
Peixotto 2009), which results in great variation in 
implementation across states. In the West, South- 
east, and Northwest Regions, many states allow 
districts to select their own tools and interven- 
tions, set criteria for moving between tiers, and 
determine specifics of progress monitoring (Harr- 
Robins, Shambaugh, and Parrish 2009; Sawyer, 
Holland, and Detgen 2008; Stepanek and Peixotto 
2009). 
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Tiered intervention. The basic response to inter- 
vention model has three tiers (Bradley, Danielson, 
and Doolittle 2005; Compton et al. 2006; Davis, 
Lindo, and Compton 2007). The Response to 
Intervention Action Network (2010b), a program 
of the National Center on Learning Disabilities, 
describes the three tiers as follows: 

• Tier 1. “All students in Tier 1 receive high- 
quality, scientifically based instruction, differ- 
entiated to meet their needs, and are screened 
on a periodic basis to identify struggling 
learners who need additional support.” 

• Tier 2. “In Tier 2, students not making 
adequate progress in the core curriculum are 
provided with increasingly intensive instruc- 
tion matched to their needs on the basis of 
levels of performance and rates of progress.” 

• Tier 3. “At this level, students receive individ- 
ualized, intensive interventions that target the 
students’ skill deficits for the remediation of 
existing problems and the prevention of more 
severe problems.” 

Response to intervention frameworks vary. Schools 
may incorporate two to seven tiers (Berkeley et al. 
2009; Fuchs and Fuchs 2009). Fuchs and Fuchs 
(2009) note that this variation “creates confusion” 
(p. 250) in the design of response to intervention 
models and communication about them. 

In determining the length of interventions and cri- 
teria for movement across tiers, response to inter- 
vention models often assess both the level and the 
rate of skill acquisition (Christ and Hintze 2007), 
as in the dual discrepancy method suggested by 
Fuchs and Fuchs (1998). Hughes and Dexter (2008) 
note, however, that there is no clear consensus 
among researchers on the types of criteria — such 
as cut scores — to use in identifying students who 
need supports in tier 1. States often leave decisions 
about such criteria up to districts and schools. 

Problem-solving/standard protocol model. Re- 
sponse to intervention models are generally 



characterized as one of two types, problem solv- 
ing or standard protocol. Both approaches use 
universal screening, multiple tiers, early interven- 
ing services, validated interventions, and student 
progress monitoring to inform decisions. The 
difference between the models is described by the 
IRIS Center (2007): “The problem solving model 
uses interventions, selected by a team, that target 
each student’s individual needs,” and “the stan- 
dard protocol model uses one consistent inter- 
vention, selected by the school, that can address 
multiple students’ needs” (p. 1). A mixed-model 
approach incorporates use of a problem-solving 
model in tiers 1 and 2 while simultaneously using 
standardized interventions to “meet the needs of 
particular types of learners” (Hollenbeck 2007, p. 
140). There are no empirical studies contrasting 
the two approaches. Policy recommendations from 
the National Association of State Directors of Spe- 
cial Education (2005) suggest that a mixed model 
may be “most desirable” at tier 2 (p. 24). 

Data collection and assessment. Monitoring 
student progress through frequent assessments 
and collecting data are an important element 
of response to intervention. Using a case study 
design, Alonzo, Tindal, and Robinson (2008) drew 
on student performance data, interview and focus 
group transcripts, and field observation from three 
elementary schools to examine implementation of 
response to intervention. Their study suggests that 
the use of sensitive progress monitoring assess- 
ments as well as the willingness to use the data 
provided by those assessments are key factors in 
implementing response to intervention. A qualita- 
tive state study revealed that the most commonly 
used options for screening and monitoring prog- 
ress are curriculum-based measures, benchmark 
tests, and commercial assessments (Sawyer, Hol- 
land, and Detgen 2008). Fuchs and Fuchs (1998) 
suggest the use of a “dual discrepancy” approach 
in screening students that involves the consider- 
ation of both performance and learning growth. 

Studies of this approach are promising (McMaster 
et al. 2005; Speece and Case 2001). For example, 
a quasi-experimental study conducted by Speece 
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and Case (2001) on the validity of this dual dis- 
crepancy approach found that single-point screen- 
ing was a less accurate and less sensitive indicator 
of reading difficulties. The experimental trial of 
McMaster et al. (2005) indicated that the dual 
discrepancy approach accurately distinguished 
between at-risk and average performer readers. 

In a review of universal screening methods, 
Hughes and Dexter (2008) caution that although 
curriculum-based measurements and other 
measures can be helpful tools for monitoring prog- 
ress, teachers must be adequately trained to use 
assessments effectively. In a terminology guide of 
response to intervention, Fuchs and Fuchs (2009) 
assert that because various assessments will be ad- 
ministered by different personnel across the three 
tiers, it is essential to closely coordinate services 
delivered to a student. 

Grades and subjects targeted. As practitioners 
broaden their use of response to intervention 
from elementary to secondary schools, and from 
reading to other subjects, there is a need for 
studies of effectiveness. The majority of research 
studies of response to intervention focus on its 
use in elementary classrooms and with reading 
(Fuchs and Deshler 2007; Mastropieri and Scruggs 
2005); recent state-level studies have shown that 
some states are promoting the use of response to 
intervention in middle and high schools and often 
in mathematics, in writing, and with behavioral 
issues (Harr-Robins, Shambaugh, and Parrish 
2009; Sawyer, Holland, and Detgen 2008). There 
is also a need for studies of response to interven- 
tion effectiveness in the middle and upper grades 
(Council for Exceptional Children 2007; Dexter, 
Hughes, and Farmer 2008; Fuchs and Deshler 



2007; National Joint Committee on Learning Dis- 
abilities 2005; Zirkel and Thomas 2010). 

State support for professional development. The 

new roles and responsibilities required of school 
staff as part of response to intervention may 
require professional development for success- 
ful implementation of response to intervention. 

A common way that states support districts in 
implementation of response to intervention is 
through professional development. Although the 
literature on the role of professional development 
in response to intervention is not extensive (Berg- 
strom 2008), recent studies indicate that training 
should be ongoing (Hughes and Dexter 2010). In 
Batsche, Kavale, and Kovaleski (2006, p. 16), a 
dialogue on addressing current issues of response 
to intervention, Kavale suggests that because of 
the new approaches required of educators and the 
importance of implementing scientifically based 
practices with fidelity, “the amount of training 
should not be underestimated.” 

In their terminology guide describing the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary interventions of response to 
intervention, Fuchs and Fuchs (2009, p. 251) suggest 
that implementing tier 3 interventions with strug- 
gling students requires “highly skilled” instructors. 
A quasi-experimental study on the effects of tiered 
instruction on high school academic performance 
notes that instructors need professional support in 
order to implement differentiation strategies suc- 
cessfully (Richards and Omdal 2007). Many school 
staff will be asked to take on new roles as part of a 
response to intervention system (Batsche et al. 2007; 
National Association of State Directors of Special 
Education 2005); professional development may 
support staff in these new responsibilities. 
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APPENDIX C 

DOCUMENT REVIEW PROTOCOL 

DATE THE DOCUMENT WAS CREATED: Date/ 
year the document was created or issued 

STATE: (Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Wisconsin) 

NAME OF THE DOCUMENT: Title on the docu- 
ment; if it is not clear, provide description. 

TYPE OF DOCUMENT: Select from 

• Nonregulatory guidance 

• Legislation 

• Evaluation 

• PowerPoint presentation 

• Taskforce meeting minutes 

• Tools or form 

• Graphic 

• FAQ/Q&A, other (please describe) 

AUTHORS OF THE DOCUMENT: Specific 
individual’s name (if available) and the name of 
agency. If it is not clear from the document, write 
so, and provide where you found the document. 

SOURCE: E.g., hard copy sent by [person’s name]. 
If online, write the address and the date retrieved. 

REVIEWER: Reviewer’s name 

DATE REVIEWED: 

NOTE: Anything else that might be helpful for us. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DOCUMENT 

A. Overview of the document reviewed: total 
pages, chapters 

B. Any mention of the audience for this document? 

C. If the document you are reviewing is a tool or 
form, describe its purpose. Is its use mandatory? 

Policy development 

1. Does this document mention how the policy/ 
material was developed? 



• Does it justify the policy/approach/sup- 
port (e.g., state laws under the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act)? 

• What are the problems identified? Are 
solutions presented? 

• Who is promoting this policy? What are 
they promoting (related to RTI)? 

Law/regulations/guidance 

2. What does this document state about the role 
of RTI in this state? How does RTI relate to 
general education and special education? Is 
RTI required? 

Division of responsibilities 

3. What is the “lead” agency within each state 
DOE concerning RTI? 

4. How are tasks and responsibilities divided 
around RTI? Is it a special education or gen- 
eral education initiative? Which state offices 
are involved in planning and implementation 
of RTI? 

RTI models 

5. What RTI model is suggested (problem 
solving, standard treatment protocol, or 
hybrid model)? What does it look like? Is it 
mandatory? 

Tiered system 

6. Is the model a tiered system? If so, what does 
it look like? How many tiers are there, and 
how do they differ? 

• What should happen in each tier? What 
is the teacher’s (classroom teacher, special 
education teacher, other teachers) role in 
RTI? What interventions are suggested 
and for what purposes? Is there any guid- 
ance for how to select interventions? 

• Are any tools or assessments specified 
(e.g., DIBELS, AIMSweb, ProgressPro)? 
How is the intervention monitored? What 
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types of data are collected? Is it manda- 
tory to collect and report data? 

• What criteria are used to determine who 
moves up or down the tiers and when? 

• Is RTI used to determine eligibility for 
special education? How is it determined? 

• Is RTI fidelity of intervention measured? 
What types of data are collected? Is it 
mandatory to collect and report data? 

Untiered system 

7. If a tiered system is not suggested, what inter- 
ventions are suggested? Why? What do they 
look like? Who is responsible for doing them? 

Grade level/academic subject 

8. What are the targeted grade levels for RTI? 
What academic subjects (reading, math, 
other)? Is RTI mandatory? 

Technical support from state to LEAs 

9. Are there any SEA supports in connection 
with RTI? (e.g., support to educators in select- 
ing specific models, summer institute, online 
modules)? 



• Any mention of how RTI should be imple- 
mented and scaled up? 

• Does the document mention anything 
about actual implementation? Any men- 
tion of spread of RTI in the state? 

Funding for RTI 

11. Is there any mention of how RTI will be 
funded? 

POTENTIAL SEA INFORMANTS 

12. List names and roles of potential state 
informants. 

REVIEWER’S COMMENTS 



Implementation 

10. Any mention of a state implementation/scale-up 
plan? 
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APPENDIX D 

PROTOCOL FOR INTERVIEWS 

WITH STATE OFFICIALS 

Start with introductions and brief description 
of overall project. Note that the bulleted lists are 
suggestions for alternate ways to ask the ques- 
tions to clarify or probe for additional details 
necessary to sufficiently address the research 
questions. 

The purpose of this interview is to gather informa- 
tion about the status of response to intervention 
(RTI) in your state. Through our initial research, 
we have examined the information available on- 
line about RTI/tiered interventions in [state] and 
would like to ensure that the policy and program 
materials we have are accurate and up to date. We 
also would like to hear details from you about your 
state’s model or approach, state infrastructure, and 
any future plans (e.g., current or planned profes- 
sional development and/or technical assistance 
related to RTI). In addition, we are interested 
in hearing about your state’s experiences with 
implementation and any outcomes and/or lessons 
learned. And as discussed earlier, we will also re- 
quest the names of a couple of districts/schools in 
your state that best meet the criteria for inclusion 
in our study. 

The discussion today is voluntary and confiden- 
tial. Although your state will be identified in our 
reports, your name and your title will not be used. 
If there is any particular background information 
that you wish to share but do not want associated 
with your specific state in the report, please let us 
know during the interview. As we have commu- 
nicated, we would like to tape record our discus- 
sion with you. The discussion would be recorded 
solely for the purposes of ensuring data collection 
accuracy. We will destroy the tape once a tran- 
script has been finalized. The interview will take 
approximately 60 minutes. If, at any point, you feel 
that you are unable to answer a question or would 
like to refer us to someone else for specific infor- 
mation, feel free to let us know. 



I. Overall approach to RTI/history 

1. What were the main reasons/motivat- 
ing factors for your state in considering/ 
adopting RTI? 

• What priority outcomes are targeted 
as a function of RTI in your state? 

2. Please describe how your state reached 
the decision to support RTI. 

• Who were the key players in making 
the decision? 

• How did you collect feedback or 
opinion from different stakehold- 
ers in the process? Were district or 
school level staff involved? Were 
parents involved in the process? If so, 
at what stage? 

• What were the central issues of 
consideration in deciding to support 
RTI at the state level? Did they vary 
among stakeholders (e.g., general 
education, special education, admin- 
istrators, teachers, parents)? 

II. Infrastructure for RTI at the state level 

3. Which departments and/or program 
areas (e.g., special education, general 
education) at the state level are involved 
in RTI? In what ways? 

• What are these departments’ or 
program areas’ relative roles and 
responsibilities in RTI efforts within 
the state? Who/which program 
areas are responsible, and how are 
they responsible for organizing and 
coordinating RTI at the state and 
local levels? 

• What/where is the locus of decision- 
making and leadership regarding 
RTI (i.e., between/among depart- 
ments) at the state level? Who is 
leading the effort? 

• How do departments work together 
on RTI? What challenges did you 
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find (e.g., communication problems, 
resource sharing, data sharing)? 

• [If the respondent does not provide 
challenges] What strategies do you 
use to coordinate these departments 
to work on RTI? 

4. Does your state have any partners, such 
as a university research team, contractors, 
consultants, or other groups or individu- 
als that have been involved in state-level 
RTI planning or implementation? If so, 
what is the extent of their involvement? 

Written policies, regulations, procedures, and/ 
or guidelines that support/guide RTI develop- 
ment and implementation within the state, 
including at the district and school levels 

5. Please describe RTI-related policies, regu- 
lations and/or guidelines in your state. 

We found these policies on your state’s 
website [Note: List policies]. Did the state 
modify regulations to implement RTI? If 
so, what is the status of such revisions? 

• How would you describe the over- 
all approach of these (e.g., highly 
prescriptive)? 

• What is the state’s role in district- 
and school-level implementation? 

6. Is RTI structured and rolled out as a 
separate program or is it incorporated 
into any other existing programs such as 
Reading First? 

• What were the major reasons to 
link/incorporate those programs 
together? What were the perceived 
benefits/advantages? 

Funding 

7. What sources of funds does your state use 
to support the RTI? We found from our 
on line research that XXX funds are used 
to support XXX (e.g., PD, RTI academy,) 

Is this correct? Are there any additional 



funds your state uses to support RTI? 

How are funds allocated? 

III. RTI model 

8. Briefly describe how your state defines or 
operationalizes key components or ele- 
ments (e.g., progress monitoring, criteria 
for student movement among tiers) of RTI 
[Note: If state is in the planning stage, ask 
to describe the state’s vision.] 

• What interventions are provided? 

Are there any specific interven- 
tions that your state supports or 
encourages? 

• What are the instructional options 
(standard protocol, problem-solving, 
or hybrid model)? 

• How is progress monitored? What 
types of data are collected, how often? 

• How is the fidelity of intervention 
implementation monitored? 

• At what stage are special education 
assessments given and determination 
made? 

• Who will provide the intervention? 
The general education teacher? 
Special education teacher? Reading 
specialist, or anyone else? 

• How are parents involved in this 
process? 

9. [If the state uses a tiered model] Could 
you describe what it looks like? 

• How many tiers does the RTI model 
have? 

• How does your state define tier I 
instruction? 

• Please describe how you ensure and 
maintain the high quality of tier I 
instruction before moving at-risk 
students to upper tiers? 

• Are there any specific interven- 
tions that your state supports or 
encourages? 

• What were the bases of the decision 
to select specific interventions? 
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• What are instructional options 
(standard protocol, problem solving, 
or hybrid model)? 

• How is students’ progress monitored? 
What types of data are collected? 
How often? 

• What are the criteria for moving 
students between tiers? 

• At what tier are special education as- 
sessments given and determinations 
made? 

• How is fidelity of implementation of 
interventions monitored? 

• Who provides the intervention at 
each tier? Is it under general educa- 
tion or special education? 

• What are the bases of the decision to 
select this tiered model (e.g., research 
studies, modeling other states)? 

• How are parents involved in this 
process? 

10. Is response to intervention used in your 
state to determine eligibility for special 
education? Is it required? 

• Is it total replacement of the IQ- 
achievement discrepancy model with 
RTI, or dual discrepancy model? 

11. If used but not required to determine eli- 
gibility, are there any differences in how 
districts/schools use RTI to determine 
eligibility for special education, and how 
they use it to address the learning needs 
of struggling learners who may not have a 
disability? Please explain. 

12. [Only if we find this from our policy 
scan:] Please describe how your state’s 
approach to RTI is used to address the 
learning needs of high achievers. 

IV. Current status of RTI 

13. Roughly how many districts and/or 
schools in your state are using an RTI 
approach? 



• Could you describe at what stage 
these districts are with implementa- 
tion of RTI? Are they pilot districts, 
or are they target schools? [Note: 

Here we want to know these different 
stages of implementation.] What per- 
centage of districts is in each stage? 

V. Provision of professional development and 

technical assistance 

Professional development provided by or sanc- 
tioned by the state 

14. Does your state provide professional devel- 
opment that specifically addresses the issues 
related to RTI? What types and how often? 

Technical assistance 

15. Please describe technical assistance (e.g., 
onsite planning assistance, provision of 
materials) your state receives to support 
RTI. (e.g., federal government’s support to 
the state) 

• What are the intended outcomes of 
this technical assistance? 

16. Please describe what technical assistance 
and support your state provides to LEAs 
and/or schools. 

• Who is providing it (e.g., state educa- 
tion agencies, local education agen- 
cies, or outsourcing it) ? 

• Who receives it (e.g., school psy- 
chologist, general education 
teachers, special education teach- 
ers, educational diagnosticians, 
administrators)? 

• What materials have been developed 
for technical assistance and/or pro- 
fessional development? 

• What are the intended outcomes of 
the support? 

• What is the cost of support? How 
long do LEAs and /or state receive the 
support? 
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• What is the source of funding for this 
support? 

VII. Outcomes, supports and barriers 

17. What are the key changes that can be 
attributed to RTI in your state? [If data- 
driven evidence exists: Could you provide 
us with the source of this information? 
Where can we find the report of it?] 

18. Are data on impacts related to RTI 
collected and reported? If so, what do 
the data show (e.g., whether rates of 
identification or referrals for special 
education vary after implementing RTI; 
academic achievement of struggling 
learners may be improving?) [Note: 
possible answer will be annual progress 
report, APR, or state performance plan, 
SPP] 

19. What conditions appear to support or 
facilitate RTI implementation? [If RTI is 
in the planning stages, what conditions 
do you anticipate will be necessary for 
successful implementation?] [Note: We 
anticipate that states will tell challenges 
of rolling out, while the district will re- 
port implementation challenges. We will 
capture the factors in the pilot interview 
and review other REL reports so that we 
have a list of possible factors we can try 
out with the respondents if they did not 
mention.] 

20. What are the challenges and barriers to 
RTI implementation? 



21. Is there any advice you would like to 
share with other states that are consider- 
ing implementing RTI? 

VII. Identification of districts or schools for 
local-level interviews 

22. Our study also involves documenting RTI 
experiences of districts and schools. We are 
interested in districts and/or schools that 
have a relatively high experience level (rela- 
tive to other districts or schools) with RTI 
implementation. These would not neces- 
sarily be districts/schools that are the most 
successful with RTI, but rather the most 
experienced. Could you please provide the 
name of a couple of districts/schools with 
the most RTI experience and that would 
likely be willing to participate in our study? 

VIII. Wrap-up 

23. What needs does your state have for 
technical assistance, research, or evalu- 
ation related to RTI that the REL could 
assist with? 

24. Can we contact you in the future if 
we have additional questions or for 
clarification? 

Thank you very much for your helpful information. 
At a minimum, we’d like to check in with you prior 
to publishing the report to ensure the information 
is accurate. This will entail sending a write-up of 
your state that will be close to the final version. 
We’ll ask you to read over the document and help 
us address general inaccuracies and/or concerns. 
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APPENDIX E 

PROTOCOL FOR INTERVIEWS 

WITH LOCAL OFFICIALS 

Start with introductions and brief description of 
overall project. 

The purpose of this interview with you is to gather 
information about to the extent to which your 
district/school supports response to intervention 
(RTI) or other tiered approaches. We have already 

spoken with in your state to learn 

about the context of RTI from the perspective of 
state-level staff. Specifically, we’d like to speak 
with you regarding your district ’s/school’s overall 
approach to RTI, how RTI is organized within 
your district/school, implementation experiences, 
and lessons learned. We are collecting information 
about state-, district-, and school-level experiences 
with RTI from six Midwest Region states (Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin). 
We will produce a brief report of this information. 
Our goal is for the report to highlight the experi- 
ences of and lessons learned from states, districts, 
and schools within the Midwest Region. Thus, we 
believe this interview with you will help the REL 
identify needs of local education staff that the REL 
could assist with in the future. We will be glad to 
share the brief report of our findings with you and 
your colleagues. 

The discussion today is voluntary and confiden- 
tial. Although your district/school will be identi- 
fied in our report, your name and your title will 
not be used. If there is any particular background 
information about your district/school that you 
wish to share but do not want included in the 
report, please let us know during the interview. 

As we have communicated, we would like to tape- 
record our discussion with you. The discussion 
would be recorded solely for the purposes of en- 
suring data-collection accuracy. We will destroy 
the tape once a transcript has been finalized. If 
you prefer that we not use a tape recorder, we 
will not use one. The interview will take approxi- 
mately 45 minutes. If at any point you feel that 
you are unable to answer a question or would like 



to refer us to someone else for specific informa- 
tion, feel free to let us know. 

I. Overall approach to RTI 

1. What were the main reasons/motivating 
factors for your district/school in consid- 
ering/supporting RTI? 

• Who were the key players in making 
the decision? 

• flow did you collect feedback or 
opinion from different stakeholders 
in the process? 

• What were the central issues of 
consideration in deciding to sup- 
port RTI? Did it vary among the 
stakeholders (e.g., general education, 
special education, administrators, 
teachers, parents)? 

2. To what extent has the state influenced 
your district’s/school’s decision to con- 
sider/support RTI? 

II. RTI models 

3. How, if at all, has the state influenced 
your district’s/school’s approach and 
implementation of RTI? 

• Using an adaptation of state RTI 
model (e.g., tier structure, student 
performance monitoring, interven- 
tion selection)? 

• Using state policies, guidelines, or 
procedures? 

4. Please describe specific RTI or tiered 
intervention approaches your district/ 
school uses. [Note: If details on the tiered 
RTI model are available in print form, 
please ask for copies. If district/school is 
using the state model, don’t need to col- 
lect details under 4a. 

a. Briefly describe how your district/ 
school defines or operationalizes 
key components or elements (e.g., 
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progress monitoring, criteria for stu- 
dent movement between tiers) of RTI. 

• How many tiers does your RTI 
model have? 

• Instructional options (standard 
protocol, problem solving, or 
hybrid model). 

• Progress monitoring method 
and frequency of data collection. 

• Monitoring fidelity of interven- 
tion implementation. 

• Who will provide the interven- 
tion at each tier (general educa- 
tion teacher, special education 
teacher, reading specialist, etc.)? 

• Where the interventions are 
provided. 

• Criteria for moving students 
between tiers. 

• How and the extent to which 
parents are involved. 

b. (If applicable) Why did your district/ 
school choose this specific model? 

• What were the bases of the deci- 
sion to select a specific model 
(e.g., research studies, modeling 
other states)? 

c. Is RTI or a tiered intervention ap- 
proach used for special education 
eligibility determination? If yes, 
please describe. 

III. Infrastructure at the local level for RTI 

Written guidelines, procedures, or policies that 
support/guide RTI development and implementa- 
tion within the district or school 

5. Are there specific guidelines or proce- 
dures your district/school has in place 
related to RTI? 

6. If so, could you describe the overall ap- 
proach of your district s/school’s guide- 
lines and procedures? For example, what 



parts or components of RTI are required 
of schools/staff and on which parts is flex- 
ibility permitted? 

Systems integration 

7. Could you please describe the roles of 
different district- or school-level staff 
relative to RTI? For example, which types 
of staff are involved in providing services 
within the different tiers? (general educa- 
tion teachers, special education teachers, 
remedial education staff and other practi- 
tioners, e.g., school psychologist)? 

IV. Professional development, technical assis- 
tance, and resources 

8. Is there professional development (PD) on 
RTI that is provided to district and school 
staff? Please briefly describe the PD. 

• Who provides PD? 

• What is the focus of the PD? 

• To which types of staff is it provided? 

• Has your school received PD from 
the state? 

9. Have you received any technical assis- 
tance (such as on-site planning as- 
sistance) from the state? Please briefly 
describe. 

10. Does your district/school have external 
partners that are involved in your dis- 
trict/school work on RTI? Please describe. 

11. What sources of funds has your district/ 
school used to support RTI? 

V. Lessons learned 

12. In your district’s/school’s experience, 
what factors would you say facilitate the 
adoption of RTI? 

13. What would you say have been/are the 
main challenges your district/school has 
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dealt with? And how has your district/ 
school addressed these? 

14. Is there any advice you’d like to share 
with other districts/schools that are con- 
sidering an RTI approach? 

VI. Wrap-up 

15. What needs does your district/school 
have for technical assistance, research or 
evaluation related to RTI that our REL 
might be able to assist with? 



16. Can we contact you in the future if 
we have additional questions or for 
clarification? 

Thank you very much for your helpful informa- 
tion. At a minimum, we’d like to check in with 
you prior to publishing the report to ensure the 
information is accurate. This will entail sending a 
brief write-up of your district/school that will be 
close to a final version. We’ll ask you to read over 
the specific parts of the document and help us 
ensure that the information is accurate. 
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APPENDIX F 
STATE PROFILES 

Table FI contains profiles of response to interven- 
tion policies for the six Midwest Region states in 
the study. 



TABLE FI 

Response to intervention policies for six Midwest Region states, 2009/10 



State/feature 


Description 


Illinois 


Policy 

development/ 

background 


Illinois was awarded a state personnel development grant from the U.S. Department of Education Office 
of Special Education ($1.85 million a year) for 2005-10. The purpose of this grant was to improve district 
capacity to provide early intervention services. Illinois used the grant to develop its Alliance for School- 
based Problem-solving and Intervention Resources in Education (ASPIRE) initiative, which involved five 
pilot projects. The ASPIRE project was led by the state's special education department. In July 2007 a new 
state superintendent shifted the leadership of response to intervention so that the program is now jointly 
led by the special and general education departments. 




State education agency staff attended the response to intervention summit in December 2007, which 
encouraged staff to think about response to intervention in Illinois. Discussions about the initiative 
involved a collaborative process that included diverse stakeholders, such as parent groups, special 
education teachers, the teachers union, and the state board of education. 


Policy 


Illinois required schools to include response to intervention in their school improvement plan beginning 
in 2009/10. It requires schools to use response to intervention for special education determination 
beginning in 2010/11. 


Model 


Illinois promotes a three-tier, problem-solving model. Evidence-based decisionmaking is conducted by 
determining whether a student's response to an intervention is "positive," "questionable," or "poor," as 
measured by progress monitoring data. The state does not prescribe how core elements of response to 
intervention should be implemented locally, establish criteria for moving students up or down tiers, or 
identify specific interventions or assessments to be used. Assessments are used for screening, diagnosis, 
and progress monitoring. No specific information is provided about when and how often screening 
should occur. Intervention plans should be developed based on student need and skills of staff. Fidelity of 
implementation was measured as part of the ASPIRE initiative. 


Academic 

subject/grade 

level 


Behavior and all academic subjects, at all grade levels. 


Professional 
development 
and technical 
assistance 
provided by state 
to districts and 
schools 


The regional superintendent offices provide training sessions on response to intervention. The state 
provides face-to-face technical assistance to people who work with school improvement and district 
improvement plans. It is developing 13 modules on response to intervention. Regional education offices 
will provide in-person training based on these modules in summer 2011. 


Iowa 


Policy 

development/ 

background 


Iowa has been using a problem-solving model in special education since the late 1980s. In the early 1990s, 
general education teachers began using a problem-solving model with students who were struggling. 
After the President's Commission on Excellence on Special Education report (Kennedy 2004) was released, 
the state brought together about 40 people (from both general and special education) to develop a tiered 
initiative, called Instructional Decision Making. In developing this model, the state incorporated research 
on reading and on positive behavioral interventions and supports. It received support from the National 
Center on Response to Intervention. A committee of 80 educators reviewed the Instructional Decision 
Making plan. The initiative is overseen by both the general and special education departments. 



(CONTINUED) 
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TABLE FI (CONTINUED) 

Response to intervention policies for six Midwest Region states, 2009/10 



1 State/feature 


Iowa requires that response to intervention be used (in conjunction with other sources of data) to 
determine a student's eligibility for special education. It does not require Instructional Decision Making for 
general education. Some districts are using response to intervention only to evaluate eligibility for special 
education. 


Model 


Instructional Decision Making uses both a problem-solving and a standard protocol approach. It is a tiered 
system with three "cycles": core, supplemental, and intensive. Research- and evidence-based interventions 
are to be used in all cycles. Three forms of assessments — screening, diagnostic, and formative — are also 
required. Screening is administered three times a year. Student progress is monitored frequently, and 
decisions concerning movement between cycles are made by comparing students' achievement with 
that of their peers. The state does not prescribe specific assessments but provides indicators for quality 
assessments (for example, is the assessment technically adequate? Is it aligned to the district curriculum?). 
The state does not prescribe specific interventions or specify who should provide them. 


Academic 

subject/grade 

level 


Behavior and all academic subjects, at all grade levels. 


Professional 
development 
and technical 
assistance 
provided by state 
to districts and 
schools 


The state provides online guidance to assist schools in implementing Instructional Decision Making. 
Rather than working directly with schools or districts, the state provides training to staff of area education 
agencies, who work with local districts supporting local implementation. The state organizes teams 
of reading consultants that review research on reading and reading strategies. This research informs 
professional development. 

State coaches are assigned to two to three area education agencies. These coaches assist area education 
agency coaches, who in turn work directly with districts and schools. The area education agency coaches 
provide technical support to assist schools in implementing interventions with fidelity. 


Michigan 

Policy 

development/ 

background 


Michigan's Integrated Behavior and Learning Support Initiative is funded through an Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act mandated activities project and a state personnel development grant. At the 
time the state applied for the grant, a few demonstration sites were implementing positive behavioral 
interventions and supports and reading support. The grant specified that the state should use a model 
based on research in both areas. Initially, the Office of Special Education took the lead in crafting the 
proposal, although the state was interested in improving the academic performance of all students. The 
grant requires cross-departmental collaboration in leading the effort. The Office of School Improvement 
became part of the leadership team for the initiative in Michigan. The state worked with national experts on 
positive behavioral interventions and supports and response to intervention in creating Michigan's model. 


Policy 


Michigan's initiative is a nonmandatory response to intervention model for general education. Schools 
must apply to take part in the initiative and then implement it schoolwide in reading and behavior. 
Schools need not use the initiative to determine eligibility for special education; use of the model for that 
purpose varies by district. Michigan's initiative provides guidelines to participating schools; its website 
provides information to all schools. 


Model 


Michigan's initiative is a mixed model, incorporating both the problem-solving and standard protocol 
approaches. The three-tiered model aims to strengthen universal instruction. It uses evidence-based 
practice, progress monitoring, and data-based decisions. State guidance specifies that interventions 
should be provided for about 30-60 minutes to students who are struggling. Second-tier interventions 
should be given for 10-20 weeks. Third-tier interventions are highly specific; students at this level 
may need several months or years of intervention. Guidelines do not specify who should provide the 
interventions. 

Student performance is measured through screening, diagnostic, progress monitoring, and outcome 
measures. Screening is typically performed three times a year to identify a student's performance level 
and instructional needs for the school year. Diagnostic measures are conducted as needed. 

Participating schools are required to set up accounts and use database systems, such as Dynamic 
Indicators of Basic Early Literacy Skills, AIMSweb, and Schoolwide Information Systems (SWIS). 



State/feature Description 



(CONTINUED) 
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TABLE FI (CONTINUED) 

Response to intervention policies for six Midwest Region states, 2009/10 



Academic 

subject/grade 

level 


Reading and behavior, at all grade levels. 


Professional 
development 
and technical 
assistance 
provided by state 
to districts and 
schools 


Schools participating in Michigan's initiative receive standardized training in research on response to 
intervention, positive behavioral interventions and supports, reading instruction, and use of data, including 
how to use universal screening. To take part in the initiative, schools must partner with an intermediate 
school district, a regional entity that represents a cluster of districts or individual schools, and identify a coach. 
The state trains and hosts meetings for these coaches, who then work with schools. Technical assistance is 
provided through regional facilitators. School implementation teams and coaches attend state conferences. 


Minnesota 




Policy 

development/ 

background 


Minnesota has a history of using the problem-solving model for special education. In 2008 it received 
a state personnel development grant to work with the Center for State Implementation and Scaling 
Up of Evidence-Based Practice, for which the state created Minnesota's Common Principles of Effective 
Practice, an integrated framework of common effective practices from dropout prevention, response to 
intervention, Reading First, and positive behavioral interventions and supports. In the process of developing 
this framework, Minnesota worked with nationally known experts in positive behavioral interventions 
and supports, special education, and response to intervention. The grant required cross-departmental 
involvement; the framework development was led by both general and special education. Minnesota was 
also interested in using response to intervention as a way to help schools make adequate yearly progress. 


Policy 


Minnesota does not promote a response to intervention initiative. Response to intervention is not 
required to determine eligibility for special education, although some districts use it for this purpose. 


Model 


The state provides some general guidance on response to intervention online, including a technical 
manual, Determining the Eligibility of Students with Specific Learning Disabilities. Documents online 
describe response to intervention as a problem-solving model with a three-tiered system; they also 
discuss using progress monitoring to gauge students' response to interventions and screening students 
two or more times a year in order to target instruction. The state does not specify interventions or 
assessments to be used, although it does suggest functional behavior assessment as a possible means to 
measure student behavioral needs. 


Academic 

subject/grade 

level 


Behavior and all academic subjects, at all grade levels. 


Professional 
development 
and technical 
assistance 
provided by state 
to districts and 
schools 


Eight pilot sites are implementing response to intervention practices. The sites, which receive coaching 
and tools from the state, will share their experiences with the state in order to inform technical assistance 
needs and content areas. 


Ohio 




Policy 

development/ 

background 


Ohio does not have a state response to intervention policy. A related initiative, the Ohio Improvement 
Process, was developed to support districts in responding to No Child Left Behind requirements and 
improving student achievement. The Ohio Improvement Process is a decision framework that promotes 
continuous improvement and focuses on student performance data. The state received a state personnel 
development grant for this initiative. 


Policy 


The state supports but does not require the use of response to intervention for determining eligibility 
for special education. The regulations use the federal language from the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act; they do not mention response to intervention specifically. The state operating standards 
provide general guidance on how response to intervention is typically implemented. The state does not 
prescribe how to implement it. For the Ohio Improvement Process, the state provides guidance on how 
district- and building-level teams should analyze student performance data. 



State/feature Description 
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TABLE FI (CONTINUED) 

Response to intervention policies for six Midwest Region states, 2009/10 



State/feature Description 



Model 


None. 


Academic 

subject/grade 

level 


Not applicable. 


Professional 
development 
and technical 
assistance 
provided by state 
to districts and 
schools 


The state works with universities, which provide preservice and inservice training to teachers on response 
to intervention to ensure that there is a common understanding of what the approach means. 


Wisconsin 




Policy 

development/ 

background 


Discussion about response to intervention was initiated by the special education department, which was 
concerned about aligning special education policy with the language of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act 2004. At the same time, the state department of education became concerned about 
an achievement gap. General and special education came together, convening a group of various 
stakeholders through the State Superintendent's Collaborative Council. Together they created Wisconsin's 
vision of response to intervention: "a process for achieving higher levels of academic and behavioral 
success for all students" (Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 2010a, p. 1). 


Policy 


A state document — "Wisconsin Response to Intervention Roadmap: A Model for Academic and 
Behavioral Success for All Students Using Culturally Responsive Practice" (Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction (201 Od) — defines and provides a framework for response to intervention in Wisconsin. Specific 
implementation strategies, such as assessment tools to be used and intervention provided, are local-level 
decisions. Response to intervention is not required for determining eligibility for special education. 


Model 


The state defines response to intervention as "a process for achieving higher levels of academic and 
behavioral success for all students through high quality instruction, continuous review of student progress 
and collaboration" (Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 2010a, p. 1). The roadmap states that all 
students should receive high-quality, differentiated, culturally responsive core academic and behavioral 
instruction as well as universal screening. Based on universal screening results, teachers determine 
whether students are likely to not meet, meet, or exceed benchmarks. Students who are not likely to meet 
benchmarks are provided with interventions that meet with their needs; students who are likely to exceed 
benchmarks are provided with additional challenges. The state does not specify the number of tiers or 
prescribe interventions or assessment tools. Educators at the local level collaborate to make decisions 
about interventions and assessment tools. 


Academic 

subject/grade 

level 


Behavior and all academic subjects, at all grade levels. 


Professional 
development 
and technical 
assistance 
provided by state 
to districts and 
schools 


The state is establishing a response to intervention center to provide professional development. The 
roadmap on the state education department website is a resource for districts and schools. To assist 
districts in assessing readiness to implement response to intervention, the state developed a district self- 
assessment tool. 



Source: Information came from interviews with state officials and the following studies: Illinois: Cullen and Hanselman 2008; Hanselman and Cullen 2008; 
Illinois State Board of Education n.d. Iowa: Iowa Department of Education 2006, 2007. Michigan: Flanagan 2008; McGlinchey and Metcalf 2009; Michigan 
Department of Education n.d. a. Minnesota: Minnesota Department of Education 2010b. Ohio: Graden et al. 2008; Ohio Department of Education n.d., 2010. 
Wisconsin: Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction n.d., 2010a, 2010c , 201 Od, 2010e. 
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APPENDIX G 

FEATURES OF STATE RESPONSE 
TO INTERVENTION MODELS 

This appendix describes the features of the 
response to intervention models in Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin (table Gl). Ohio and 
Minnesota have not formulated state models. 



TABLE Gl 

Features of response to intervention models in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin 



State and model Type of model 



Interventions 



Data-based decisionmaking 



Illinois 

Response to 
Intervention 



Problem solving 
with three tiers 



Student progress is monitored to identify 
whether the intervention is effective. State 
guidelines indicate following actions: 

• Positive response (gap is closing, can 
extrapolate the point at which student 
will come in range of peers, even if goal 

is long range): continue intervention until 
student reaches benchmark (at least); 
fade intervention to determine if student 
has acquired functional independence. 

• Questionable response (rate at which gap 
is widening slows considerably, but gap is 
still widening or gap stops widening but 
closure does not occur): increase intensity 
of intervention for a short period of 
time and assess impact. If rate improves, 
continue. If rate does not improve, return 
to problem solving. 

• Poor response (gap continues to widen, 
with no change in rate): return to 
problem solving for a new intervention. 



Interventions at each tier are 
selected based on problem 
identification, problem analysis, 
intervention development, and 
response to intervention. They 
are scientific and research based. 
All staff are available to provide 
interventions at each tier. 



Intervention plans should be developed 
based on student need and staff skills. 

The student intervention plan is a single 
document that is integrated across tiers. Tier 
2 and tier 3 interventions are used to ensure 
that student's outcome at tier 1 improves. 
The tier level is raised until a positive 
response to intervention is identified. 



(CONTINUED) 
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TABLE G1 (CONTINUED) 

Features of response to intervention models in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin 



State and model 



Iowa 

Instructional 
Decision Making 



Michigan 

Michigan's 
Integrated 
Behavior and 
Learning Support 
Initiative (MiBLSi) 



Type of model 



Mixed (problem 
solving and 
standard protocol) 
with three cycles 
(tiers) 



Interventions 



• Core cycle: more than 80 percent 
of students become proficient 
following provision of research- 
based, differentiated instruction. 

• Supplemental cycle: students 
who are not proficient at 
core cycle are provided with 
supplemental cycle. 

• Intensive cycle: students who 
are not proficient at core or 
supplemental cycle are provided 
with intensive cycle. 

In all three cycles, research-based 
and evidence-based strategies and 
research-based instruction are used. 



An individual plan is created for 
students who receive supplemental 
and intensive cycles, which are 
offered to students who are not 
proficient in the core cycle as well as 
students who are beyond proficient. 
For students who are beyond 
proficient, the supplemental and 
intensive cycles are offered in place 
of the core cycle. Students who are 
not proficient receive supplemental 
or intensive cycle interventions in 
addition to the core cycle. 



Mixed (problem A three-tiered system links 

solving and research-based practices to 

protocol) with student information and data in the 

three tiers following ways: 

• Universal level: instruction for all 
students. 

• Secondary level: instruction by 
40 percent of students, usually, 
over a period of 10-20 weeks. 
Intervention focuses on specific 
skills to reduce risk of academic 
or behavior problems. 

• Tertiary level: highly specific 
instruction, received by 

20 percent of students. 
Individualized intervention is 
designed to meet a student's 
specific needs. Students may 
need this level of support for 
several months or years. 



Data-based decisionmaking 



At all three cycles, screening, diagnostic, 
and formative assessment and progress 
monitoring are to be used. Information from 
screening identifies students in need of 
more assessment. Diagnostic assessments 
are conducted to determine instructional 
and behavioral needs. Formative 
assessments involve comparing student 
progress in response to intervention with 
past performance, comparing progress 
to expected performance, and assessing 
whether the student is responding to 
curriculum and instruction. 

The decision to discontinue the 
supplemental or intensive cycle is made by 
comparing a student's performance with 
that of students in the core cycle. Formative 
assessment and progress monitoring data, 
district screening data, and observation 
data are used to determine whether student 
improvement is within the range of most 
core cycle students. 



Screening, diagnostic assessments, progress 
monitoring, and outcome assessments 
are used. Assessment system should be 
continuous and flexible. Screening measures 
are used with all students, typically three 
times a year, to assist staff in identifying the 
level of performance and instructional needs 
for the school year. 

Diagnostic measures are used as needed 
to provide additional information on 
reading performance and assist teachers 
in problem solving when student 
performance in reading is less than desired. 
Progress monitoring measures are used 
to guide the effectiveness of reading 
intervention programs as well as assist 
teachers in moving students across reading 
instructional groups. Outcome measures 
(for example, the Michigan Educational 
Assessment Program, the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills) are used to help gather information on 
system outcomes in reading. 



(CONTINUED) 
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TABLE G1 (CONTINUED) 

Features of response to intervention models in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin 



State and model 



Wisconsin 

Response to 
Intervention 
Roadmap 



Type of model 



Mixed (problem 

solving/standard 

protocol) 



Interventions 



All students receive differentiated 
core instruction. Based on universal 
screening, students who are not 
likely to meet benchmarks receive 
interventions based on student 
need; students who are likely 
to exceed benchmarks receive 
additional challenges based on 
student need. The state does 
not specify how an intervention 
should be identified; it indicates 
that the process of decisionmaking 
should involve collaboration 
among educators. The state does 
not specify who should provide 
interventions for students who do 
not meet or exceed benchmarks. 



Data-based decisionmaking 



Collaboration, results monitoring, and 
a balanced assessment system are the 
elements of data-based decisionmaking. The 
state model states that educators should 
monitor student progress to determine if 
the intervention and challenge are effective. 
As students receive more interventions 
and challenges, both the intensity of result 
monitoring and collaboration among 
educators increase. 

Student progress should be reviewed using 
multiple measures, through collaboration 
among educators. Screening and formative, 
benchmark, and summative assessments 
should be conducted with all students. 
Progress in response to intervention is 
measured for all students who do not meet 
or exceed benchmarks. The state does not 
specify how progress monitoring should be 
conducted. 



Source: Interviews with state officials and review of the following documents: Illinois State Board of Education n.d.; Iowa Department of Education 2007; 
Michigan Department of Education n.d. a, Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 2010a, 2010e. 
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NOTES 






research as well as on the research on “ef- 
fective schools and teachers and successful 


1 . 


A community of practice refers to a group of 
people who share a strong interest in what 
they do and who want to learn how to do it 
better by interacting regularly (Wegner 2006). 




school reform in which school staff work 
toward becoming a collaborative, learning 
community.” See www.mnreadingfirst.org/ 
Presentations/RERFReport.pdf. 


2. 


The purpose of the State Implementation and 
Scaling-up Evidence-based Practices (SISEP) 
Center, funded by the U.S. Office of Special 
Education Programs, is to help states estab- 
lish adequate capacity to carry out effective 


5. 


The study team was unable to determine 
whether Ohio provides technical assistance on 
response to intervention to districts. Ohio is 
therefore not included in this discussion. 




implementation, organizational change, and 
systems transformation strategies to maxi- 
mize the academic achievement and behav- 
ioral health outcomes of students statewide. 


6. 


Districts are permitted to use no more than 
15 percent of their Part B funds to develop 
and implement early intervening services for 
children in K-12. 


3. 


Reading First is a federal program designed to 
support effective reading practices in class- 
rooms. The program incorporates a tiered- 
model approach to instruction as well as data- 


7. 


Outcome data for Michigan’s program are 
available at http://miblsi.cenmi.org/About/ 
ProjectOutcomes.aspx. 




based decisionmaking, progress monitoring, 
and adjusted interventions. 


8. 


The original research proposal included ad- 
ditional search terms (see appendix B). They 
were not ultimately used because the team 


4. 


The Minnesota Reading First School Change 
Model focuses on scientifically based reading 




obtained sufficient information using these 
three terms. 
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